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Art.I. A Memoir of Central India, including Malwa, and ad- 
joining. Provinces. With the History, and copious Illustrations, 
of the past and present Condition of that Country. By Major- 
General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., K.L.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
17. 10s. Boards. Kingsbury and Co. 1823. 


UR empire in India fills the mind with an image of vast 
and terrific greatness ; and, like some of the awful masses 
of external nature, it seems ready to crumble into fragments 
beneath its own magnitude. The British power in that coun- 
try, however, has been composed of elements so dissimilar to 
those of the overgrown states and principalities that have 
heretofore existed, as in a great degree to exclude them from 
the analogies on which the current tenet of their fragility has 
been founded. The Anglo-Indian government is a great 
federative constitution, in which treaties stand in the place of 
physical strength; influence produces all the effect of military 
superiority ; and the various powers, which form this grand 
confederation, are permitted to think that they rule over them- 
selves, while in fact not a shadow of political independence is 
left to them. By far the greater part of India is governed 
through the agency of native chiefs and princes, involuntaril 
perhaps forced into our alliance, but reaping such benefits 
from it as render them unwilling to desert it. Whatever en- 
dangers this confederation, therefore, is an evil that must be 
immediately suppressed; and hence it has arisen that we have 
been compelled to increase our dominion even at the risk of 
weakening its foundations. 

The establishment of the British authority over Central 
India was completed by the late Mahratta war of 1817 and 
1818: which war has in fact advanced the external frontier 
of our dominions to the natural barriers of India, the sea, the 
Humachuly, the sandy deserts of the Indus, and the impene- 
trable forests and mountains that guard it on the east. Still 
that authority could never have been consolidated, while so 
large a portion of India was overrun by warlike and. predatory 
troops, who, from the celerity of their movements, converted 
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this immense space into a theatre of rapine and disorder: 
consequently, it became necessary to deliver the country from 
so dreadful a scourge; and the conflict, which terminated in 
1818, effected that object. 

The term of Central] India is new, but it is the appellation 
for Malwa and the contiguous provinces which has been 
adopted in the official records of the supreme government. 
This region was scarcely to be found in the best maps; nor 
was any thing known of its inhabitants beyond the uninter- 
mitted warfare and anarchy to which they had been exposed 
for upwards of thirty years. ‘The predatory hordes in such a 
country found not merely a secure asylum, but a rallying 
point, from which they were enabled to pour out their un- 
numbered cavalry in every direction; carrying devastation and 
plunder into the territories of our allies, and threatening the 
safety if not even the existence of the British power in India. 
In 1814, these bands of plunderers had arrived at a degree of 
strength which rendered them objects of the most vigilant 
precaution ; and indeed their condition at that time gave them 
a species of political character. Hyder, in the adult state of 
his power, did not require greater exertions of vigilance and 
circumspection; for the actual military force at the disposal 
of these associations, who were called by the general denomin- 
ation of Pindarrees (a word of uncertain etymology), amounted 
to 40,000 horsemen. This number would be nearly doubled 
by adding the residue of Holkar’s troops, which were daily 
deserting the falling house of the young prince to engage in 
the more profitable career of predatory enterprize; and the 
loose cavalry of Sindia, who conceived themselves absolved 
from all fidelity to their own chieftains by being in great 
arrear of pay. This formidable body was not indeed united 
under one leader, but resembled the bands of Companions 
that swarmed over Europe in the 14th century; and, if a 
chief had appeared, around whom they could have assembled 
with confidence, the eastern world might have experienced 
the devastations of a new Timour or Gengis-Khan. On two 
occasions, in 1808 and 1812, they had penetrated the Bengal 
provinces of Mirzapoor and Shahabad, which had for a long 
course of years been exempted from such a calamity; and two 
other chiefs, a military adventurer named Ameer-Khan and 
Mahommed-Shah, both of the Patan tribe, had also arisen to 
fearful pre-eminence. The Patans constituted a regular and 
efficient army; and their object was to extort contributions 
from weaker states by intimidation, as well as by not unfre- 
quently overrunning their territories. Against these powers 
and the Pindarrees, we were obliged to keep up a constant 
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state of preparation; and that preparation became more 
requisite when, on the death of the less active of the two 
chieftains, Ameer-Khan found himself at the head of a force 
amounting to 30,000 horse and foot, with artillery well- 
manned and served. ‘Tlie necessity of defensive measures 
entailed great expences, while the evil which threatened the 
British interests was becoming every day more gigantic: it 
was a moral pest within the heart of India; an array of all the 
unsettled spirits of the empire against the well-being and 
repose of society. 

The Marquis of Hastings saw the nature and extent of 
this portentous mischief, and saw also the remedies which it 
required. ‘The main cause of it was to be found in the want 
of a supreme controlling authority, capable of framing by 
means of its influence, and strengthening by its resources, a 
powerful confederation of all the states of India; whose first 
interest it was to extirpate the lawless hordes that were let 
loose against all public and private security. The British 
government stood in too commanding an attitude not to be 
considered as the only power capable of forming this con- 
federation. No other system was either expedient or prac~ 
ticable. The dissolution of the Mussulman empire, with 


the decline of the authority of Sindia and Holkar, had 


removed every other check, and Central India was deso- 
lated by rapine and by anarchy. It required a large 
and comprehensive mind to conceive and to mature a plan 
of general co-operation against the common evil: but such 
a mind was not wanting in this critical exigency. The whole 
disposable force of the three presidencies exhibited a vast 
display of the British resources, for not fewer than 120,000 
troops were called out against the Pindarrees. Four divisions 
under the command of Lord Hastings were destined to act 
offensively ; two were reserved to protect the frontier on the 
side of Bengal: four others were ready for operations on the 
Madras and Bombay frontier ; and one was reserved for the 
defence of our territory. Advancing simultaneously, and on 
a widely-extended base, this mighty force was intended to 
sweep the whole of Central India, and, by hemming in the 
Pindarrees within the different divisions, to insure their 
destruction. Sindia, who had assisted them in their depre- 
dations, was compelled to unite in the league against them, 
to furnish 5000 cavalry, and to cede two important forts as a 
security for the performance of his engagement. With 
Ameer-Khan, the British negociations were equally success- 
ful, for he saw the hopelessness of resistance; and, on con- 
dition of having the integrity of the dominions guaranteed 
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which he held under a grant of the Holkar family, he dis- 
banded his army. Thus was the important district of Rajah- 

tana liberated from a host of $0,000 spoilers, who were 
shortly afterward dispersed; some of them relinquishing 
their marauding habits, and becoming occupiers of lands 
ceded to them for that purpose, others entering into our own 
service. 

This rapid tide of success was checked for a while by the 
revolt of the Peishwah, and the defection of the Nagpoor 
rajah: but the desperate efforts of these princes to drive 
the English forces from their capitals were rendered abortive, 
and they were themselves obliged to fly before our troops ; 
while Holkar, who was advancing to aid the Peishwah, was 
destroyed at a single blow, the brilliant day of Mehudpore 
having prostrated that power for ever. Equal success fol- 
lowed our preparations against the Pindarrees: they were 
dispersed, taken, or killed; and their leaders either perished 
or threw themselves on the mercy of the British government. 
Thus, in one short campaign, India was delivered from the 
destroying ravages of a barbarous. band of military robbers, 
and from the intrigues and conspiracies of the native Mah- 
ratta princes, who had long watched for the best opportunity 
of shaking off our alliance. 

Of the new arrangements which followed these momentous 
changes, the chief feature is the incorporation of the Peish- 
wah’s territory within our own dominions; and the reserv- 
ation of a revenue of 15 lacs of rupees, to support the 
renovated dynasty of the Rajah of Sattarah, whom we have 
seated on the throne of his ancestors. Thus a net revenue 
of 50 lacs is estimated as having accrued to the British 
government. Of this measure, however, we have always 
considered the policy to be at least doubtful: for neither a 
moral nor a political right to the dominions of the Peishwah 
can be said to have resided in the Sattarah family. They 
were descended from an unprincipled freebooter, who had 
waded through blood to the throne; and they were in like 
manner deposed from it by the Peishwah, who claimed and 
held it by the right only of the sword. An invaluable 
opportunity presented itself, of freeing the Mahratta people 
from their tyrants; and the wealth acquired from the depo- 
sition cf the Peishwah might have been beneficially employed 
in ameliorating their condition, and improving their country. 
Half the territory of the Nagpoor rajah was also ceded to 
us, along with the acknowleged privilege of a political inter- 
ference with the government of the remainder. Holkar’s 
unprovoked aggression gave us a plea for disposing of his 
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dominions, the bulk of which was bestowed on the rajahs of 
Kotah and Bundee. Several minor arrangements followed, 
which want of space must be our excuse for omitting. We 


could not, however, abstain from the rapid sketch which we 


have thus given of the last war in India; not only as it 


has been the parent of so many momentous modifications and 


changes in that country, but because it is strictly preliminary 
to the subject of the work of Sir John Malcolm; and because 
Sir John has fallen into an error too common among writers, 
who, being themselves endowed with all requisite information 
on the matters of which they treat, are apt to give the general 
reader credit for having an equal share of it. | 

In consequence of the arrangements above stated, in the 
year 1818, Sir John was placed by the Marquis of Hastings 
in the military and political charge of Central India; and, 
during the four years in which he filled that station, his 
attention, aided by that of several able and intelligent officers, 
was directed to the illustration of its past and present con- 
dition. We cannot refuse him our commendation for the 
ample collection of facts illustrative of the genuine character 
and history of the natives of India, and for the valuable 


statistic information, which are contained in his volumes: 


but neither can we award the meed of praise to the arrange- 
ment and disposition of his very copious materials. Still, 
though the labor of the critic and even of the reader has 
been somewhat augmented by this want of analytic method, 
it is a slight deduction from the value of the facts and reason- 
ings of an author, who has had nore favorable opportunities 
of observing the character of the natives of Hindustan, their 
habits, their privileges, their moral and political condition, 
than the whole tribe of those who have written on similar 
subjects put together. 

A map of Central India prefixed to the first volume com- 
prizes territory from 21° to 25° of north latitude, and from 73° 
to 84° east longitude. The general appellation of Malwa to so 
large an extent of country was political rather than geogra- 
phical ; denoting the provinces which once belonged to the 
Malwa soubah or government, subject to the Delhi sovereigns. 


‘ Malwa Proper may be concisely described as a table-land, in 
general open, and highly cultivated, varied with small conical and 
table-crowned hills and low ridges, watered by numerous rivers 
and small streams, and favoured with a rich productive soil, and a 
mild climate, alike conducive to the health of man, and the liberal 
supply of his wants and luxuries. 

‘ Malwa in only a few places attains a greater height above the 
level of the sea than two thousand feet ; yet, from the uniform 
nature of the country through which the rivers that rise in this 
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province find their way to the ocean, and the little variation in. 
their banks, we shall probably not err much in assigning this pro- 
vince a greater elevation than most parts between the northern 
mountains of Hindustan and the Nerbudda. Though probably 
the land of Omerkantah, where that river rises, may be higher, 
its elevation even will be found less than that of the great central 
er which divides the southern parts of the peninsula of 
ndaia. 

‘ Excepting to the north-west, there is a rise towards the pro- 
vince of Malwa from all quarters: to the south it is elevated one 
thousand seven hundred feet above the valley of the Nerbudda, 
or Nemaur; and this occurs in a very short distance, from the 
abrupt ascent of the Vindhya mountains, which have little de- 
clivity towards the north. Though less strongly marked to the 
east and west, there is an equally well indicated ascent over the 
hilly tracts (branches of the Vindhya) which on the east pass 
Bhopal, and on the west divide this province from Guzerat and 
Mewar. To the north-west there is an ascent to Mewar at the 
Chittore range, which is about two hundred feet high; but as the. 
plain of Malwa declines to this point more than that amount, and 
the country beyond it, or west of it, begins again to descend, 
none perhaps but the highest lands of Mewar can be considered 
on a level with the southern parts of Malwa. 

‘ The temperature of Malwa is, in general, not only mild, but 
the range of the thermometer unusually small, excepting during 
the latter part of the year, when great and sudden changes often 
take place. Though during the two months immediately succeed- 
ing the rainy season (when the hilly and woody parts should be 
shunned) fevers prevail here as in other parts of India, yet the 
climate must, on the whole, be considered as salubrious, and, to 
those enervated by a long residence in the lower and warmer 
plains of India, pleasant and invigorating. The seasons are those 
common to western India, and may chiefly be distinguished as 
the rainy, the cold, and the hot. The fall of rain during the 
months of June, July, August, and September, is, in general, 
mild and regular, and may in common seasons be estimated at 
about fifty inches. During this season, the range of the thermo- 
meter is exceedingly small, seldom falling lower than 72° night 
and morning, or rising higher than 76° or 77° at noon. Though 
the mornings become cooler soon after the close of the rainy sea- 
son, there is no very cold weather till the month of December: it 
continues all January, and part of February. In the latter month, 
in 1820, the thermometer stood, at six o’clock in the morning, at 
28°. During the hot season which succeeds, the parching winds 
from the northward and westward, that prevail in most parts of 
India to an intense degree, are here comparatively mild and of 
short duration. The thermometer, however, during the day rises 
sometimes as high as 98°; but the nights are invariably cool and 
refreshing in Malwa.’ 


These provinces abound in good iron ore, and in some 
places copper and lead; while the soil is fertile, and easily 
irrigated. 
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irrigated. Malwa contains also extensive forests consisting 
of fine timber, particularly the teak, which is one of the 
principal branches of its commerce. — In the second chapter, 
the author proceeds to the history of Malwa, but its early an- 
nals have perished, and the proverbial uncertainty of Hind& 
records involves the subject in still greater obscurity. A 
short view of the first princes of Malwa is attempted, but 
they are seen more faintly than the line that appeared ta 
Macbeth: ‘* come like shadows, so depart.” We dare not 
inflict on our readers copious extracts from this uninviting 
chapter. It is sufficient to remark that all tradition, oral or 
written, combines to shew that Malwa was a dependency of 
the Hindd empire of Delhi, and that it is scarcely possible to 
trace its history even for a long period after the first Moham- 
medan conquest. ‘The Rajpoot chiefs retained their power 
and influence for a considerable time subsequent to that 
event. This powerful tribe, however, were goaded by reli- 
gious persecution to their frequent defections from the house of 
Timur: the Mahratta invasion was actually encouraged by the 
princes and chiefs of Jeypoor, Marwar, Mewar, and Malwa; 
and there are many testimonies to prove that this conquest 
owed its success to the senseless bigotry of the Mohammedan 
dynasty. We cannot refuse a place to the following passage ; 
which may impart a salutary lesson to those who think that 
mankind can be weaned by terror and cruelty from the reli- 
gion of their country : 


‘ The example of that toleration and liberal indulgence which 
Akber extended to his Hindu subjects, was fol!owed by his imme- 
diate successors ; but the spirit of a religion established by the 
sword, one of whose first tenets enjoined conversion, death, or 
heavy tribute to infidels, and above all to the worshippers of idols, 
ill accorded with a policy that was grounded on maxims which 
made no distinction between the latter and the faithful. This 
feeling shewed itself on the occurrence of wars and disputes with 
the Hindus; but, while the sovereign himself was free from 
bigotry, its action was very limited. The Emperor Jehangire 
shewed no preference to any religion. His son Shah Jehan, in 
his earlier years, evinced similar sentiments ; and, when in mature 
age he became an attentive observer of the forms, if not a true 
believer in the tenets, of the Mahomedan faith, he continued 
(with one casual deviation) his wonted toleration to his subjects. 
The eldest son of this monarch, the celebrated and anfortunate 
Dara, wrote a work, the object of which was to reconcile the 
tenets of Mahomed and Brahma; and his brothers appear to have 
been as far removed from bigotry as himself, with the exception 
of Aurungzebe, a prince whose attainment and exercise of power 
present perhaps as many lessons as the life of any monarch that 
ever reigned. Without my to strike the balance between 
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his good and bad actions, or to decide whether he had a just 
claim to his great reputation, or was, throughout his long reign, an 
actor, and, with every artificial accomplishment for the great 
scene in which fortune had placed him, deficient in that strength 
which belongs alone to him who plays a natural part, we may pro- 
nounce, on the ground of the measures he adopted to promote his 
ambitious views, that his early professions of zeal for the faith of 
Mahomed were merely meant to increase the number of his adhe- 
rents, by placing his conduct on this essential point in strong con- 
trast with that of his brothers and rivals for imperial power. That 
Aurungzebe was solely governed, in his contests with them, by 
worldly considerations, is proved by one fact. That affected, un- 
forgiving, and ungovernable zeal which was pleaded as his excuse 
for imbruing his hands in the blood of the gallant and generous 
Dara, was forgotten the moment that crime had secured him the 
throne ; and the completest indulgence was granted to all his 
idolatrous subjects, whom we find, in the first years of his reign, as 
much, if not more favoured than Mahomedans. This also was, no 
doubt, the result of policy. But a narrow policy, which looked for 
expedients to remedy every evil, was not sufficient to save the family 
of Timur from that ruin with which it was now threatened. Its 
power could alone have been preserved by a firmness and wisdom 


founded on true virtue and greatness of mind, which disdained a - 


temporary advantage, however alluring, that was to be gained by 
a departure from principles essential to the general interests of 
the empire. How opposite was the conduct of Aurungzebe. Ir- 
ritation at the successful depredations of the Mahrattas,— the 
suspicion of these freebooters enjoying the good wishes, if not the 
secret aid of others, — or a spirit of bigotry, perhaps sincere, but 
more probably assumed, to revive the attachment of the Maho- 
medans, led him to attempt, by the most unjustifiable means, the 
conversion of the whole of his Hindu subjects. Few yielded to 
his persuasion or threats; but the remainder were visited, as a 
punishment for their obstinacy, with the extortion of heavy taxes 
and fines. The produce of these impositions was expected to be 
immense. The public revenue had greatly decayed in the reign 
of Aurungzebe; and the mean motive of desiring to fill his trea- 
sury has been imputed to this sovereign, as the ground of a 
measure, which, even unsuccessful as it was (for it could not be 
carried into full effect), lost him the temper and attachment of a 
ae majority of his subjects. The chief historical record that 

as been preserved, connected with this transaction, is the bold and 
animated appeal made by Jeswunt Singh, Raja of Joudpoor, in his 
letter tothe Emperor. After recalling to his memory the oppo- 
site conduct of Akber, of Jehangire, and his father Shah Jehan, 
and reprobating the attempt to collect a revenue upon the con- 
sciences of men, or to vex the devotee and anchoret with a tax 
—— his belief, the Hindu prince observes, “ If your Majesty 
places any faith in those books by distinction called Divine, you 
will there be instructed that God is the God of all mankind, not 
of Mahomedans alone. The Pagan and Mussulman are equal in 
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his presence ; distinctions of colour are of his ordination. It is 
he who gives existence. In your temples it is in his name that 
the voice calls to prayer; in the house of images, the bell is 
shaken: — still he is the object of our adoration. To vilify, 
therefore, the religion, or the customs of other men, is to set at 
nought the pleasure of the Almighty.” ’— 

‘ These facts have importance, not merely as they account his- 
torically, which is the chief object, for the first establishment of 
the Mahrattas in Malwa, the defence of which had been almost 
wholly committed to Rajpoots; but as they shew the effect pro- 
duced by an attack upon the religion of that warlike and super- 
stitious race of men. It led them to welcome freebooters to their 
homes; nor have the great miseries they have since endured 
obliterated a recollection of the chief causes which led to this 
revolution. Sentiments of gratitude towards the emperors who 
honoured and favoured them are mixed with indignation at the at- 
tempt made to alter their religion; and their bards and minstrels, 
who are their only historians, still relate the oppression and injus- 
tice which overthrew their temples to establish the edifices of 
another faith, and raised a revenue on their belief, rendered as in- 
sulting as it was oppressive, by being levied on all their religious 
ceremonies, even to those performed over the dead. These na- 
tional legends usually pass from their wrongs to a more animated 
strain, and record the fame of those heroes, whe overthrew the 
mosques of the tyrants, which had been erected in spots sacred to 
their ancient deities, and restored the hallowed ground to that 
worship to which it had been so long dedicated. This theme is 
familiar, in a degree hardly to be credited, among the Hindus of 
Malwa; and the strength in which the feeling exists reconciles 
us to believe it was sufficient to make the inhabitants of this 
country consent to become the authors of their own ruin, in the 
introduction of the power of the Mahrattas, whose invasion of 
their country no lesser motive could have induced them to encour- 
age and support.’ 


Chapter iii. contains the Mahratta invasion of Malwa: but 
Sir John Malcolm acknowleges that the records of that event 
give little more than the dates of the invasion, and these are 
far from being correct or complete. It seems, on the whole, 
probable that, though Malwa was invaded a few years before 
the death of Aurengzebe, the Mahratta authority was not 
established before Mohammed Shah, about 1732 of our era. 
The ensuing acute distinctions between the Mahratta and the 
Hindi characters are striking and original : 


‘ Raised by the genius of Sevajee to the proud rank of bein 
first the scourge, and afterwards the destroyer of the Mahomedan 
empire, the cause of the Mahrattas had, in all its early stages, the 
aid of religious feeling. It was a kind of holy war; and the ap- 
pearance of Brahmins at the head of their armies gave, in the first 
instance, force to this impression. This people have been too 
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generally described; there cannot be more opposite characters 
than we meet with among them, particularly in the great classes 
who have shared the power of the state, the Brahmins, and sol- 
diers of the Khetri and Sudra tribes. The Mahratta Brahmin is, 
from diet, habit, and education, keen, active, and intelligent, but 
generally avaricious, and often treacherous. His life, if in public 
business, must, from the system of his government, be passed in 
efforts to deceive, and to detect others in deceiving. Such occu- 
pations raise cunning to the place of wisdom, and debase, by 
giving a mean and interested bent to the mind, all those claims to 
respect and attachment, upon which great and despotic power can 
alone have any permanent foundation, 

¢ The history of the Mahratta nation abounds with instances of 
Brahmins rising from the lowest stations (usually that of agents) 
to be ministers, and sometimes rulers, of a state; but their cha- 
racter undergoes little change from advancement, and, in general, 
all its meanest features remain. | 

‘ Though often leading armies, the Mahratta Brahmins have 
not, with some remarkable exceptions, gained a high reputation 
for courage; and if not arrogant or cruel, they have often merited 
the charge of being unfeeling and oppressive. 

‘ The plain uninstructed Mahratta Sudra, or Khetri, enters 
upon his career as a soldier in the same dress, and with the same 
habits, with which he tills his field or attends his flocks; and he 
has, generally speaking, preserved, throughout revolutions that 
have at one time raised him to the highest consideration and 
power, and again cast him back to his former occupations, the 
same simplicity of character. This may be referred to the nature 
of Hindu institutions, to the example of Sevajee and his leaders, 
and to the advantage derived from habits that gave facility to con- 
quest, by placing him in strong contrast with the proud and formal 
Mahomedan; by associating him with the Hindu population of 
the countries he invaded; and by preventing his progress ever 
being impeded by that pomp, luxury, or pride, which form so often 
an incumbrance, if not an obstacle, to the most successful con- 
querors. That the Mahratta soldier was more distinguished by 
art, than by valour; that he gloried as much in rapid flight as 
in daring attack, is not denied by the warmest panegyrist of his 
own tribe ; but though these facts are admitted, and farther, that 
he was often mean and sordid, it is contended, and with truth, 
that he had many excellent qualities. Few could claim superiority 
to him in patience under fatigue, hunger, and thirst, and in that 
plain manliness of character which remained unchanged by success 
or adversity: nor can we deny to the Mahrattas, in the early part 
of their history, and before their extensive conquests had made 
their vast and mixed armies cease to be national, the merit of 
conducting their Cossack inroads into other countries with a con- 
sideration to the inhabitants, which had been deemed incompatible 
with that terrible and destructive species of war.’ 


All accounts agree that the administration of the Mahrattas 
was at first moderate, and their demeanour conciliatory to the 
inhabitants. 
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inhabitants. Bajerow, the first Peishwah, (head of the 
Mahratta nation,) who was nominated by the court of Delhi 
to the government of one of the chief provinces of Hindt- 
stan, even increased in his professions of humility as he ad- 
vanced in power; and, in his intercourse with the Emperor 
and the Rajpoot princes, he affected a scrupulous sense of 
inferiority to those whose countries had been despoiled and 
usurped. The weak government of Mohammed Shah despair- 
ed of recovering an empire which had become the home of the 
invaders, and whence they carried their predatory excursions 
into Hindustan itself. Having overrun Bundelcund, and ex- 
acted the choute (a fourth of the revenue) on the whole of 
the Mogul empire, Bajerow left Malwa, and proceeded to his 
southern territories, with the expectation of making considerable 
conquests in the Deckan: but the close of his career was dis- 
astrous; for he suffered a signal defeat near Poona, and his 
capital was taken. Hewas succeeded (A.D.1740)as Peishwah 
by his son Ballajee, who obtained from the timid court of Delhi 
the high office of Soubahdar of Malwa. His history, how- 
ever, has little farther connection with that of Central India ; 
to illustrate which Sir John Malcolm gives a short account of 
three Mahratta families, Puar, Sindia, and Holkar, to whom 
these extensive territortes became afterward subject. The 


origin of Sindia’s house exhibits a striking revolution of 
fortune. 


‘ The family of Sindia are Sudras of the tribe of Koombee, or 
cultivators. Ranojee Sindia, the first who became eminent as a 
soldier, had succeeded to his hereditary office of head man, or 
Potail, of Kumerkerrah in the district of Wye, before he was 
taken into the service of the Paishwah Ballajee Bishwanath, after 
whose death he continued in that of his son Bajerow Belall. The 
humble employment of Ranojee was to carry the Paishwah’s 
slippers ; but being near the person of the chief minister of an 
empire in any capacity is deemed an honour in India. The 
frequent instances of rapid rise from the lowest to the highest 
rank led men of respectability to seek such stations; and it is 
probable that ambition, not indigence, influenced the principal 
officer of a village to become, in the first instance, the menial 
servant of Ballajee Bishwanath. Ranojee’s advancement, how- 
ever, is imputed to accident. It is stated, that Bajerow, on 
coming out from a long audience with the Sahoo Rajah, found 
Ranojee asleep on his back, with the slippers of his master clasped 
with fixed hands to his breast. This extreme care of so trifling 
a charge struck Bajerow forcibly: he expressed his satisfaction, 
and, actuated by motives common to men in the enjoyment of 
such power, he immediately appointed Ranojee to a station in the 
Pagah, or body-guard. From this period his rise was rapid; and 
we find him, when Bajerow came into Malwa, in the first rank of 
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Mahratta chiefs, subscribing a bond of security to the Emperor 
Mahomed Shah for the good conduct of his master. Ranojee 
appears to have been a very enterprising, active soldier. His 
expenses went far beyond his means; and he was indebted for 
considerable pecuniary aid to Mulhar Row Holkar, with whom 
he formed an intimate connexion. He died in Malwa, and was 
interred near Shujahalpoor, at a small village called from him 
Ranagunge. 

‘ Ranojee Sindia had been married in the Deckan to a woman 
of his own tribe, by whom he had three sons, Jyepah, Duttajee, 
and Juttobah; the two eldest of whom became distinguished 
commanders. 

‘ He had also two sons by a Rajpoot woman, a native of Malwa, 
Tukajee and Madhajee Sindia; the latter of whom became the 
head of the family. His character early developed itself; and 
his rise to a station, to which he had no right from birth, does 
not appear to have been disputed. This chief was present at the 
battle of Paniput. He fled from the disastrous field, but was 
pursued to a great distance by an Afghan, who, on reaching him, 
gave him so severe a cut on the knee with a battle-axe, that he 
was deprived for life of the use of his right leg. His enemy, 
content with inflicting this wound, and stripping him of some 
ornaments and his mare, left him to his fate. He was first dis- 
covered by a water-carrier, of the name of Ranah Khan, who 
was among the fugitives: this man, placing him upon his bullock, 
carried him towards the Deckan. Madhajee used frequently to 
recount the particulars of this pursuit. His fine Deckany mare 
carried him a great way ahead of the strong ambling animal upon 
which the soldier who had marked him for his prey was mounted ; 
but, whenever he rested for an interval, however short, his enem 
appeared keeping the same pace; at last, his fatigued mare fell 
into a ditch. He was taken, wounded, spit upon, and left. He 
used to say to the British resident at his court, the late General 
Palmer, that the circumstance had made so strong an impression 
upon his imagination, that he could not for a long time sleep 
without seeing the Afghan and his clumsy charger pacing after 
him and his fine Deckany mare ! 

‘ The survivors of the Mahrattas fled from the field of Paniput 
to the Deckan, and for a period the nation seemed stunned with 
the effects of that dreadfu! day ; but the return of Ahmed Shah 
Abdalli to Cabul, and the contests among the Mahomedan 
nobles for the different provinces of the dissevered empire, en- 
abled them to re-occupy Central India, and again overspread 
Hindustan.’ 


Those who are conversant with the British transactions in 
India will recollect that an enterprizing chief of this family, 
Madhajee Sindia, was recognized by the British government 
in the treaty of Salbye as an independent prince; and this 
adventurous soldier became master of Shah Allum and his 
capital. He was in fact the actual sovereign of 7 
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from the Sutleje to Agra: he had conquered the princes of 

jpootana; his army counted sixteen battalions of regular 
infantry, 500 pieces of cannon, and 100,000 cavalry ; and he 
possessed not only two-thirds of Malwa, but some of the 


finest provinces in the Deckan. His character was marked 
by singular traits of greatness. 


‘ Madhajee Sindia,’ says the present author, ‘ continued through 
life to retain many Mahrattas in his service; but, as he was, 
during the greater part of it, engaged in wars to the north of the 
Nerbudda, these were soon outnumbered by Rajpoots and Ma- 
homedans. This was, though unmarked at the moment, a serious 
departure from the first principles of the Mahratta confederacy ; 
and the habits of that nation were thus given to a population 
acting from a different impulse, and with few congenial feelings. 
But the policy of Madhajee carried the change a step farther. 
His genius saw, that, to realize his plans, the mere predatory 
hordes of the Mahrattas could never prove adequate, It was a 
circle of plunder; and, as one country was exhausted, the army 
had to march, with numbers increased by those whose condition 
their success had made desperate, to ravage another. They had, 
in their first excursions, little or no means of reducing forts ; 
nor did their system of war admit of protracted hostilities in a 
difficult country, and against a resolute enemy. These wants 
were early discovered by their enemies. The Bheels from their 
mountains, and the any and others from their strong holds, 
(which were multiplied by fortifying every village,) not only’re- 
sisted, but retorted upon the Mahrattas, by laying waste their 
lands, the wrongs they had suffered. This evil was only to be 
remedied by a regular force. We are distinctly informed, that 
its existence led Madhajee Sindia to determine upon the measure 
he now adopted, of raising some corps of infantry ; and accident 
gave him the aid of a man of no ordinary description, De Boigne, 
who entered his service at this period, is said to have been brought 
by chance to the notice of. Madhajee, who discovered in the 
author of a plan to frustrate his operations against Gohud, that 
military genius, which was afterwards to raise him to a greater, if 
not a more consolidated power, than any Indian prince had attained 
since the death of Aurungzebe. 

‘ Madhajee, accompanied by the brigades, or Campoos, as 
they were termed,, of De Boigne, took forts and fought pitched 
battles, in a manner that the Mahrattas never before attempted. 
Not merely the petty disturbers of the peace of Hindustan and 
Central India were attacked and subdued, but the proud spirit 
of the higher Rajpoot states was completely broken. The battle 
of Meirtah, which was fought against the collected force of Joud- 
— was a great triumph, and fixed the ascendancy of Mad- 

ajee over that principality, and the neighbouring weak state of 
Odeypoor, the prince of which had twenty years before been 
compelled to make over some of his most fertile possessions to 
the families of Sindia and Holkar. Soon after the battle of 
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Meirtah, De Boigne fought an action with the troops of Jeypoor. 
To these victories were added the defeat of Junkajee Holkar, 
and the destruction of four corps of regular infantry under a 
French officer in the service of that chief. Before this last action 
took place, Madhajee Sindia had left Malwa, and arrived at 
Poona, where he died in A. D. 1794.’ 


This prince was succeeded by his nephew Dowlet Row 
Sindia, a youth of 13, and little equal to the great schemes 
which had been projected by his uncle: but his reign was 
soon marked by every abuse of power. Dissentions between 
the Holkar and the Sindia families also broke out, and deso- 
lated the Deckan, which became the theatre of intrigue and 
war; and the conflict with the British government, which 
deemed it necessary to interfere, dispelled all the dreams of 
glory and ambition that had been indulged by Dowlet Row 
Sindia. He was compelled (1805) to purchase peace by the 
sacrifice of his finest possessions in Guzerat, Hindistan, and 
Bundelcund; yet a large territory was still left to him. He 
could not, however, but be secretly hostile to the British 
power, and he saw with satisfaction our embarrassments in 
the contest that we were carrying on in Nepaul. No doubt 
exists of his having undertaken in the late war to support the 
Peishwah : but he preferred the path of safety, and entered 
into the alliance already mentioned with the British govern- 
ment to suppress the predatory system, and to restore the 
tranquillity of India. 

[To be continued. | 





Art. II. The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. By the Author of 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. Post 8vo. pp. 403. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh ; Cadell, London. 1823. 


HE minor family of the Scotish novels is fast increasing on 
us; and it is no slender homage that has been earned by 
Scotland, that she has not only produced their great proto- 
‘type, but is now producing a host of writers animated by his 
example in those gay and delightful walks of literature, and 
impressing through the medium of interesting fictions the 
same lessons of virtue, and the same simple morality. To 
compare them, indeed, with the splendid productions of their 
original, would be invidious criticism: but of the “ Lights 
me Shadows of Scottish Life,” which we have already ex- 
amined, and of the affecting volume now on our table, it may 
be truly said that they abound in beauties of no vulgar class. 
Their great excellence, indeed, is pathos; while, in a flowing 
and nervous style, they picture the characteristic virtues 
the 
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the Scotish peasant, and the comforts of his little life, embel- 
lished with the unostentatious delights of domestic affection, 
and sustained and solaced in the worst adversities by the pro- 
mises of religion. In the unlimited learning of the Waverle 
novels, the knowlege of costume, the keeping of characters, 
and that redeeming good sense which interposes a barrier 
between their most irregular and wildest excentricities and 
downright extravagance ;— in that presiding taste, which is 
equally distant from the stiffness of him who fears to give 
offence, and the unrestrained licentiousness of fancy which 
makes wanton experiments on the credulity and common 
sense of the reader ; — in these and many other features they 
hold a very subordinate rank. We have heretofore noticed 
the “ Annals of the Parish,” * The Provost,” &c. &c., works 
which evidently reflected much of the humour of the higher 
school. ‘The ** Lights and Shadows,” and ‘ The Trials of 
Margaret Lyndsay,’ emulate it only in its pathetic delineations 
of human sorrow, and its pictures of gentleness and re- 
signation, struggling with sorrow, and upheld by the con- 
sciousness of duty; relieved by the occasional intervention of 
those sketches of the scenery and manners of Scotland, so 
true to nature, and so delightful to the imagination, which 
abound in the works of their great master. 

As to the present tale, it is the most painful of stories which 
could be inflicted on those who read for amusement. It is liter- 
ally an abuse of the privilege which every fictitious writer pose 
sesses of being pathetic. We maintain that he has no right 
to vibrate too intensely on one chord, —to dwell too uni- 
formly on one series of impressions, — to draw too unremit- 
tingly from one source of emotion. ‘The springs become 
enfeebled which are too much strained; the feelings are ren- 
dered insensible by being too constantly shocked; and what- 
ever is overdone, whether in acting, in painting, or in fictitious 
composition, offends against the first laws of good judgment. 
When the modesty of nature is overstepped, the beauty and 
effect of the piece suffer materially from the transgression. It 
has pleased the Author of our being to infuse much bitterness 
into our cup: but he rarely inflicts more than human forti- 
tude and patience, of which the severest trials are only exer- 
cises, are able to endure. It should, moreover, be the golden 
rule of pathetic writers to venerate the pydev ayav of the an- 
tients; and to remember that the portion of misery, which 
they allot, should never be such as to call the mercies of God 
into doubt ; — that their object should be that of the milder 
influences which the poet ascribes to adversity itself, — ‘ to 
soften, not to wound the heart.” Such are the sentiments 
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which a perusal of this book has suggested to us. We perused 
it before one of our evening winter-fires; and, when we retired 
to rest, we attempted in vain to “ cry ourselves,” like Caliban, 
* to sleep again.” 

The effect, of which we complain, is the more intense be- 
cause much of it arises from the beauty of the writing. The 
loveliness, the endurance, the innocence, and the simplicity of 
Margaret, cannot be surpassed. It is for this reason that we 
were the less able to sustain the weight of pity with which our 
bosoms labored, as we perused her trials, — the trials of the 
purest and the humblest of created beings. Though we are 
critics, we are “ not stocks and stones.” How, therefore, 
could we read with dry eyes the account of her father’s 
abandonment of his helpless family, as it occurs in the follow- 
ing passage? The feelings of Walter Lyndsay (a printer) had 
been perverted by deistical opinions, and his reverence for his 
old pious mother underwent a sad alteration when he began to 
regard her as a bigot. At length, in the natural progress of 


corrupt dispositions, he became changed towards the wife of 


his bosom: the family sank into poverty and distress; and 
Margaret, after having seen her wretched father in confine- 
ment on a charge of high treason, was reserved for sharper 
edversities. 


‘ Walter Lyndsay was never brought to trial. It appeared that 
he had been made the dupe of designing men ina superior station ; 
and as some of them were under indictment of high treason, the 
poor printer was liberated from prison. The heavy nailed door 
was opened, and he was turned out into the street without a single 
hiss or huzza, and unobserved by the few persons passing along on 
their own business. 

‘ The infatuated man had not the virtue to go straight to his 
own family at Braehead. Perhaps he was ashamed to show him- 
self to the neighbours in daylight, skulking home in contempt 
and poverty ; so, at least, he tried to persuade himself, and said 
inwardly, that it was better to wait till the dusk of the evening — 
but this was not the cause of his conduct. He then walked sul- 
Jenly down a narrow lane near the prison, and ascending a dark 
narrow winding stone-stair, knocked at a garret-door. It was 
cautiously opened by a female hand, and he entered that room in 
which he had first become a hopeless and infatuated sinner. 

" ¢ The woman who had lived for some months in this garret, had 
been either the wife or the mistress — (she said the wife) — of 
‘one of Walter’s brother-reformers. He had treated her with 

reat brutality, and having once struck her a blow on the bosom, 
Walter chid him, and thereby excited first his anger and then his 
jealousy. But there is no need to give the history of Walter’s 
unfortunate and wicked connection with this beautiful but un- 
principled female. Suffice it to say, that her husband left - 
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and that this weak man, believing that her desertion had been 
owing solely and entirely to himself, thought he was bound in 
honour, for by this time he had abandoned his religion, to give 
her protection, if he could not give her support. She loved him 
with a violent and engrossing passion, for Walter Lyndsay was a 
handsome man, and his manner and deportment far above the 
common level. Nor was she without talents, and something that 
was amiable about her disposition ; she had also a fine person, a 
face singularly elegant, and a natural fascination that seemed just 
adapted to seduce into sin a mind and a heart so distracted, and it 
may almost be said, so depraved as those of Walter Lyndsay had 
been for two or three years. She indeed loved him better than 
she did any other man, and she had been faithful to her paramour, 
even in uttermost destitution of the common necessaries of life. 
Of his wife and family she never had suffered him to speak; at 
their names her eyes seemed to burn with shame, anger, and 
hatred, and then would overflow with bitter and scalding tears. 
To her bosom he had now gone on his liberation from prison, and 
he told her truly that he had not yet spoken a word to any one 
élse since he had left his cell. She embraced him eagerly, and 


pressed his body to hers, —both emaciated, —for a garret had 


been her prison, and if pride had made Walter abstemious in his 
cell, so had necessity kept from her lips all but water and a crust. 
‘ The jailor had put into Walter’s hand, as he let him out of 
the prison, a couple of guineas which he had got for that purpose 
from some one of the more generous reformers. So, the wretched 
pair had a love-feast, regaled themselves with meat and wine, and 
were merry. They swallowed them in recklessness and despair, 
with ghastly laughter between, and fatal embraces. ll the 
world seemed changed for ever to the eyes of Walter Lyndsay. 
His character and credit were utterly ruined in Richens 
saw no possibility of being able to support his family by any exer- 
tion there, —his domestic peace had long been destroyed, — 
entirely, as he felt, by his own guilt. She, for whom he had 
made that wretched sacrifice, had her arms round his neck, and 
her cheek on his; — and long infatuated, and now maddened by 
a thousand passions, he started up, and offered to go with her to 
some distant place, — to live, if they could, by his trade, however 
poorly, — if they could not, —to die of starvation. ‘‘ The sooner 
the better, perhaps, we die,” groaned out Walter; ‘ but let us 
swear never to part till that hour;— let us swear, not by the 


Bible, on which fools may pledge their faith, but on your fore- 


head, — and on mine, which is rending with pain, but which may 
this night ache no more, when resting, as it has often done, upon 
your bosom.” They grasped each other by the hands, — vowed 


‘eternal truth,— and agreed to take their departure next day. 


Meanwhile, he said he would go to Braehead and bid farewell to 


‘his family, to prove to her the inflexible determination of his 


heart. Love, vanity, pride, madness, delusion, and sin heaved 
the breast of the friendless, forlorn, deserted, impassioned, and 
beautiful woman, at these evil and wicked words; and fearless 
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now of the power of his wife and children, she offered to accom. 
pany him to Braehead, — to wait at a little distance till he came 

ack to her from his farewell to the inmates, — and then to go with 
him to face poverty and death. 

‘ It was late when he reached the door of his own house, — 
and had not his brain been inflamed with wine into a temporary 
madness, there was not wickedness enough in his breast to have 
suffered him to put his desperate purpose into execution. He 
violently threw open the door, and entered with a face on which 
the flush of debauchery looked fearful on the wan and ghastly 
hue brought there by the blue damps of a stone-cell. Alice and 
Margaret were sitting together, beside a small turf fire; but 
neither of them could move on this great and sudden joy. They 
had known he was not to die; but they had expected everlasting 
expatriation. Now he stood before them in his own house, — by 
the light of his own fire, —and their hearts died within them, 
A sigh,—a groan, —a gasp, was his only welcome. He well 
knew the cause of such silence, but he determined to misunder- 
stand it, that he might, by his own injustice and cruelty, fortify 
the savage resolution of his soul, ‘‘ What kind of a reception is 
this for a husband or a father returning from long, cruel, and un- 
just imprisonment? But it matters not. I am come hither for a 
few minutes to say farewell to you all. Edinburgh is no place for 
me. You both know that I will send you all the money I can, 
But I must leave this to-night. So, wife, give me your hand: — 
I hope you are glad I am set free.” 

: These words struck upon their hearts just as they were 
reeovering from the shock of joy. They both hung down their 
heads, and, covering their faces with their hands, both sorely wept. 
The infatuated man sat down between them, and spoke with a 
little nore gentleness. But still his words were so hurried, and 
his looks so wild, that each thought within herself, that his con- 
fnement or his liberation had affected his reason; and both like- 
wise hoped, that for a little while only, it might be even so. But 
soon they were sure that he was lost to them, perhaps for ever ; for 
there came a sterner expression over his countenance; and in 
speaking of his departure, he used fewer words, but these were 
calm, unequivocal, and resolved. ‘ I have sworn, and I will kee 
to my oath, in face of persecution, and poverty, and death, to 
leave this accursed Edinburgh, and all that belong to it. I will 
send you money when I can. But you have been able to support 
yourselves for some time. Alice — don’t attempt to utter one word. 
—I will, and must go. — What, Margaret, will you dare to lift 
up a look or a word against your father ?” Margaret had risen 

from her stool, on which she had for years sat at night by her 
father’s knees. But his stern voice stopt her, as she was about to 
‘take his hand, and beseech him not to leave them all in despair. 
She remained motionless, with her pale and weeping face leaning 
towards him, almost in fear, while her mother sat still, covering 
her face, and knowing, in the darkness of her sight and her soul, 
that all was lost. Ps 
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‘ At that moment, all eyes were turned from the fitful gin er- 
ing of the peat-fire, towards the door of ‘the ‘small rdom'm eh 

the old woman lay, and which seemed slowly Opening of ‘it3élf. 
“God have mercy upon us !” said Walter Lyndsay, ‘as his’ mother, 
who had been so long bed-ridden and palsy-stricken, Game treint 
bling and tottering towards them, with her long grey locks hanging 


over her dim eyes and withered cheeks, and hér hands held ap 
angry and me ncely upbraiding of her sinful son. | * If thoes 
leavest thy wife and children, Walter, take with thee the cursé” 
thy mother, along with the curse of thy conscience, and thé ¢lirse 
of thy God!” And with these words, she, who had, till ‘this 
moment, been for years a palsied cripple, fell down upon ‘thé 
floor, and, without motion or groan, lay as if she were dead. *''” 
‘ It all past in a moment of wonder and amazement; but the 
apparent corpse was soon lifted up and laid upon 'its'bed.’ “ Alice 
and Margaret were busy in trying to restore her to life, — hopin 
it might be but a swoon, from the grievous fall. ‘Her miséfab 
son, seeing that she was dead, rushed out of the house; with hér 
curse yet shrieking in his ears, — and knew that,’ in this world, his 
misery was perfect.’ — a 


If a gleam of kindlier fortune peeps out for a while amid 
these sad vicissitudes, it is only transient, and renders the 
darkness still more desolate. Hope and love sing their syren 
strains of enchantment, and Margaret is for a moment blest 
with the sweetest vision that can play around ‘thé heart of'a 
chaste and virtuous maiden; for. her brother, 'whd'‘had just 
returned from sea, introduces to her one of his youn’ con 
panions. The opening beauties of Margaret extort from ‘hith 
the first sighs of love: but these buddings of joy are soon 
withered by the chilling blast of adversity. She was engaged 
to go with her lover and her brother to church on a summer 
Sunday. Vem 


‘ Her heart was indeed glad within her, when she saw the 
young sailor at the spot. Hisjbrown sun-burnt facé was all ‘die 
smile of exulting joy, — and his bold clear eyes burned throtigh 
the black hair that clustered over his forehead. There was not‘a 
handsomer, finer-looking boy in the British navy. “Althou 
serving before the mast, as many a noble lad has done, he was the 
son of a peor gentleman ; and as he came up to Margaret yn. 
say, in his smartest suit, with his white straw-hat, his clean shirt- 
neck tied with a black ribband, and a small yellow cane in his 
hand, a brighter boy and a fairer girl never met in affection ih the 
calm sunshine of a Scottish Sabbath-day. “°° “°° © © "'s 

‘ « Why have not you brought Laurence with you?” Ha 
made her put her arm within his, and then told her that it was nét 
her brother’s day on shore. Now all the calm air was filled with 
the sound of bells, and Leith Walk covered ‘with’ well-drésséd 
families. The nursery-gardens on each sidé were’ almost in théir 
greatest beauty, — so soft and delicate the verdure of the youfilg 
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imbedded trees, and so bright the glow of intermingled early 
flowers. ‘ Let us go to Leith by a way I have discovered,” said 
the joyful sailor, — and he drew Margaret gently away from the 
public walk, into a retired path winding with many little white 
gates through these luxuriantly cultivated enclosures. The 
insects were dancing in the air, — birds singing all about them, — 
the sky was without a cloud, — and a bright dazzling line of light 
was all that was now seen for the sea. The youthful pair loitered 
in their happiness, — they never marked that the bells had ceased 
ringing ; and when at last they hurried to reach the chapel, the 
door was closed, and they heard the service chaunting. Margaret 
durst not knock at the door, or go in so long after worship was 
begun ; and she secretly upbraided herself for her forgetfulness 
of a well-known and holy hour. She felt unlike herself walking 
on the street during the time of church, and beseeched Harry to 
go with her out of the sight of the windows, that all seemed watch- 
ing her in her neglect of Divine worship. So they bent their 
steps towards the shore.’ — 

* « See,” said Harry, with a laugh, “ the kirks have scaled, as 
you say here in Scotland, — the pier-head is like a wood of bonnets. 
— Let us go there, and I think I can shew themthe bonniest face 
among them a’.” ‘The fresh sea-breeze had tinged Margaret’s 
pale face with crimson, — and her heart now sent up a sudden 
-blush.to deepen and brighten that beauty. They mingled with the 
cheerful, but calm and decent crowd, and stood together at the 
end of the pier, looking towards the ship. ‘ That is our frigate, 
Maryaret, the Tribune; —she sits like a bird on the water, and 
sails well, both in calm and storm.” ‘The poor girl looked at the 
ship with her flags flying, till her eyes filled with tears. “‘ Ifwe had 
‘a glass, like one my father once had, we might, perhaps, see Lau- 
‘rence.” And for the moment she used the word ‘ father” without 
remembering what and where he was in his misery. ,‘“ There is 
one of our jigger-rigged boats coming right before the wind. — 
Why, Margaret, this is the last opportunity you may have of seeing 
your brother. We may sail to-morrow ; nay, to-night.” — A sudden 
wish to go on board the ship seized Margaret’s heart. Harry saw 
the struggle, —and wiling her down a flight of steps, in a moment 
lifted her into the boat, which, with the waves rushing in foam 
within an inch of the gunwale, went dancing out of harbour, and 
was soon half-way over to the anchored frigate. 

‘ The novelty of her situation, and of all the scene around, at 
first prevented the poor girl from thinking deliberately of the 
great error she had committed, in thus employing her Sabbath- 

ours in a way so very different to what she had been accustomed ; 
but she soon could not help thinking what she was to say to her 
mother when she went home, and was obliged to confess that she 
had not been at church at all, and had paid a visit to her brother 
on board the ship. She knew that she had almost deceived her 
mother from the beginning; and remembered her former fault in 
going to the theatre, and then being accessary to a falsehood in 
order to conceal it. And now the load laughing noe 
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filled the boat, struck her heart as a violation of the Sabbath. 
She then tried to believe, that the desire alone to see her brother 
had brought her there, but Harry Needham’s arm was round her 
side, and she felt with a pang that she had acted contrary to all the 
ractice and principles of her former life. It was very sinful in 
se thus to disobey her own conscience and her mother’s will, and 
the tears came into her eyes. The young sailor thought she was 
afraid, and only pressed her closer to him, with a few soothing 
words. At that moment, a sea-mew came winnowing its way to- 
wards the boat, and one of the sailors, rising pis a musquet, 
took aim at it as it flew over their heads. Margaret suddenly 
started up, crying, “ Do not kill the pretty bird,” and stumbling, 
fell forward upon the man, who also lost his balance. A flaw of 
wind struck the mainsail, —the helmsman was heedless, — the 
sheet fast, — and the boat instantly filling, went down in a moment 
head foremost, in twenty fathom water. 
‘ The accident was seen both from the shore and the ship ; and 
a crowd of boats put off to their relief. But death was beforehand 
with them all; and, when the frigate’s boat came to the place, 
nothing was seen upon the waves. Two of the men, it was sup- 
posed, had gone to the bottom entangled with ropes or beneath 
the sail, — in a few moments the grey head of the old steersman 
was apparent, and he was lifted up with an oar, —drowned. A 
woman’s clothes were next descried ; and Margaret was taken up 
with something heavy weighing down the body. It was Harr 
Needham who had sunk in trying to save her; and in one of his 
hands was grasped a tress of her hair that had given way in the 
desperate struggle. There seemed to be faint symptoms of life in 
both ; but they were utterly insensible. The crew, among which 
was Laurence Lyndsay, pulled swiftly back to the ship ; and the 
bodies were first of all laid down together side by side in the cap- na xX | 
tain’s cabin.g Margaret recovered, but Harry was no more? ww 


We subjoin an extract of a somewhat less sombre kind. The 
wretched orphan obtained an hospitable reception from an old 
kinsman, when she had buried in succession the miserable re- 
lics of her family; and, after a long day’s walk, she reached at | 
night-fall his sequestered cottage. 


‘ The door of the house being open, Margaret walked in, and 
stood on the floor of the wide low-roofed kitchen. An old man 
was sitting, as if half asleep, in a high-backed arm-chair, by the 
side of the chimney. Before she had time or courage to speak, 
her shadow fell upon his eyes, and he Jooked towards her with 
strong visible surprise, and, as she thought, with slight displea- 
sure. ‘ Ye hae got off your road, I’m thinking, young woman, 
what seek you here ?” Margaret asked respectfully if she might 
sit down. ‘f Aye, aye, ye may sit down, but we keep nae re- 
freshment here, — this is no a public-house. There’s ane a mile 
west in the Clachan.” The old man kept looking upon her, and 
with a countenance somewhat relaxed from its inhospitable aus- 
terity. Her appearance did ta work as a charm or a spell, re 
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she was no,enchantress in a fairy tale; but the tone of her voice, 


so sweet, and gentle, the serenity of her face, and the meekness of 
her, manner, as, she took her seat upon a stool not far from the 
door, had an effect upon old Daniel Craig, and he bade her come 
orward, and take a chair “ farther ben the house.” 
,.§, “¢ 1am_an orphan, and have perhaps but little claim upon FOU 
but I have ventured to come here, —my name is Margaret Lyndsay, 
and my mother’s name was Alice Craig.” The old man moved 
upon his chair, as if a blow had struck him, and looked long and 
earnestly into her face, Her features confirmed her words. Her 
countenance ppesease that strong power over him that goes down 
nysteriously through the generations of perishable man, connect- 
ng love. with likeness, so that the child in its cradle may be smiling 
most with the self-same expression that belonged to some one of 
its forefathers mouldered into ashes many hundred years ago. 
“«« Nae doubt, nae doubt, ye are the daughter o’ Walter Lyndsay 
and Alice Craig. . Never were, twa faces mair unlike than theirs, 
yst yours is like them baith. Margaret, — that is your name, — I 
sive you my blesping. Hae you walked far? Mysie’s doun at the 
Rashy-riegs wi. milk to the calf, but will be in belyve. Come, my 
bonny. bairn, take a shake o’ your uncle’s hand.” 
.,¢ Margaret told, in a few words, the principal events of the 
last three years as far as she could, and the old man, to whom they 
Pec almost all unknown, heard her story with attention, but 
said little, or nothing. Meanwhile Mysie came in, — an elderly, 
rd-featured woman, but with an expression of homely kindness, 
iat-made her dark face not gnplsasant. She was the only ser- 
vant, and after the first surprise, did quietly what she was bid, and 
set out, the evening meal. While Daniel Craig closed his eyes, 
d lifted up his hands to bless it, Margaret could not but think 
the grey-headed man, in spite of the character she had casually. 


>» 


heard of him, must have a heart that might incline towards her, and - 


she partook cheerfully of what was set before her, and with a good 
appetite after her long journey. When supper was over, Daniel 
told the servant, who had ate at the same board, to get ready the 
hed for:the young woman, —‘“‘ for my niece, Margaret Lyndsay.” 
Mysie held up her hands with pleasure. ‘ The dochter o’ Elspy 
Craig, as I am a sinner !. Fair fa’ your bonny face : —I’ll mak the 
bed soft and sweet, if feathers and thyme sprigs will do’t,” and 
forthwith set about her business. | 

Ps Margaret felt herself an inmate of her uncle’s house, and her 
heart be an already to warm towards the old grey-headed solitary 
man. — lis mane exhibited, as she thought, a mixture of curio- 
sit r anc kindness ; but she did not disturb his taciturnity, and only 
returned immediate and satisfactory answers to his few short and 
ue questions. He evidently was thinking over the particulars 
which she had given him of her life at Braehead, and in the lane; 
and she did not allow herself to fear, but that, in a day or two, if 
he permitted her fo stay, she would be able to awaken in his heart 


a natural intérest in her behalf. Hope was a guest that never left 


het bosoin /— and she rejoiced when, on thé return of the old do- 
mestic 
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mestic from the bed-room, her uncle requested her to read aloud‘a 
chapter of the Bible. She did so,— and the old man took the 
book out of her hand with evident satisfaction, and, fastening the 
clasp, laid it by in the little cupboard in the wall near his chair, 
and wished her good night. | ; 

‘ Mysie conducted het into the bed-room, where ores Jing, 
was neat, and superior, indeed, to the ordinary accommodation o 
a farm-house. ‘ Ye need na fear, for feather-bed and sheets are 
a’ as dry as last year’s hay in the stack. I keep a’ things in the 
house weel aired, for damp’s a great disaster. But, for a’ that, 
sleepin’ breath has na been drawn in that bed these saxtéeen 
year!” Margaret thanked her for the trouble she had taken, and 
soon laid down her limbs in grateful rest. A thin calico curtain 
was before the low window ; but the still serene radiance of a mid- 
summer-night glimmered on the floor. All was silent, — and in a 
few minutes Margaret Lyndsay was asleep.’ 


We repeat our objection. Such an accumulation of un- 
merited sufferings, on the most meek and amiable of creatures, 
is out of the order of things; and a fiction contrived on this 
principle exhausts the sensibilities which it excites, and leaves 
a gloom on the mind, through the blackness of which we 
cease to discern the goodness of Him who proportions our 
sufferings to our strength, and “ tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” From such a story we rise as from a bed of 
torture; we are glad to escape from it, and endeavor to 
expel every recurrence of it from our recollections. More- 
over, this is not, we conceive, the legitimate province of 
imagination, — that better life of man, — whose friendly 
visions were given to us to play about our path and cheer us 
on our pilgrimage. In such tales as that of Margaret Lynd- 
say, the writer may indeed display his ingenuity, but it is the 
ingenuity of a Phalaris to excruciate and torture his readers, 








Art. III. Outlines of Oryctology.— An Introduction to the Study 
of Fossil Organic Remains; especially of those found in thé 
British Strata: intended to aid the Student in his Enquiries ré> 
specting the Nature of Fossils, and their Connection with the 
Formation of the Earth. With illustrative Plates. By James 
Parkinson, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Member 
of the Geological Society of London, the Wernerian Society of 
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T= crude and exaggerated statements which we formerly 
possessed, relative to vegetable and animal fossil-remains, 
have in late years given place to the results of patient and 
scientific research; and the labors of Cuvier alone, in this 
C 4 inter- 
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interesting department of speculation, may suffice to direct 
and facilitate the path of future inquiry. As the details of 
his discoveries and observations, however, are contained in 
large and expensive volumes, a more accessible and condensed 
view of the subject, suited to the accommodation of the majority 
of ‘students, was still wanting; and Mr. Parkinson has, sub- 
stantively, remedied the defect. His present essay, indeed, 
has a pointed reference to the geology of Great Britain, and 
fis avowedly intended as supplementary to the ‘ Outlines of 
the Geology of England and Wales,” by the Rev. W. D. 
Conybeare and Mr. W. Phillips; yet most of the objects which 
he particularizes, and briefly illustrates, occur in other quarters 
of the world, and furnish data for general conclusions. With 
regard to his rtunities and qualifications for executing 
the task with credit to himself, and benefit to the public, we 
need.only to remind our readers that the bent of his investi- 
gations, for a series of years, has been directed to the study 
of fossil organic remains; that his more ample work * on the 
same subject has fully established his reputation for zeal and 
diligence in research ; and that his collection of specimens is 
at once numerous and appropriate. 
‘Commencing his descriptive catalogue with the vegetable 
‘kingdom, the author shortly reviews the different modifica- 
‘tions of lignite, peat, coal, jet, amber, &c., and adverts to the 
«casts and impressions of ferns, reeds, and other plants in the 
«oal-formation. The Phytelithus verrucosus of Martin he sup- 
1poses to have been a succulent plant, including a more solid 
‘part, communicating with the external surface by a delicate 
organization; and he is inclined to believe that the alleged 
fossil-trees in the coal-formation of Staffordshire, Derbyshire, 
Lancashire, and even of Glasgow, were originally succulent 
plants, of large dimensions, analogous perhaps to some of 
the Cacti, Euphorbia, Cacalie, &c., described by Humboldt. 
The insinuation, however, that a tribe of succulent plants at 
one period composed the exclusive vegetation of the globe, is 
not borne out by appearances; for, if remains of them are 
often found, so also those of gramina, reeds, and other species 
eculiar to water, or to marshy soil, are not less common; 
and although, in many cases, the original features of the 
prototype may have been disfigured or effaced, it seems too 
violent a stretch of generalization to maintain that every tree- 
like form in the state of stone is a masked succulent plant, of 





* «Organic Remains of a former World.” See Rev. vol. xlvii. 
N.S. p. 113.; vol. lix. p. 392., and vol. Ixx. p. 1. 
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large dimensions. ‘The specimens, indeed, which have fallen 
under our observation, and in which the compact ligneous 
texture is so discernible, are more obviously referable to. 
forest-trees than to gigantic Euphorbia. Again, that the 
early succulent plants were not formed for the food of animals 
is a mere assumption; and it is not unreasonable to believe 
that, notwithstanding the spinous armature of some of the 
species, they furnished aliment to certain families of quadrupeds, 
or at all events to insects: while, if we admit the existence of 
the latter, we may presuppose that of larger animals, destined 
to feed on them, and to keep them in check, as we see in the 
present system of things. 

Most of the present volume is, in course, devoted to the 
arrangement and description of animal remains, commencing 
with the families of zoophytes. The lines of discrimination 
between Spongie and Alcyonium are accurately defined; and 
Lamouroux’s distribution of the existing species is adduced, 
with a view to facilitate the recognition of the fossil-kinds. 
Many of them, however, have not hitherto been found in the 
mineral kingdom; and the same remark applies to some of 
the species in the lists extracted from Lamarck’s Animaux 
sans Vertebres, and from other works. — The ensuing notice 
occurs under Tubipora : 


‘ An interesting fossil is found among the diluvial substances of 
the Farringdon gravel, which has not hitherto been described, and 
which appears to belong to this genus. 

‘ It is formed of tubes about the size of a crow’s quill, inoscu- 
lating frequently at its base; the cavities of the tubes are divided 
by very closely-set transverse plates, pierced with a small, well- 
defined central foramen. Further opportunities of examining the 
fragments of this fossil are necessary to allow of determining 
whether there exists any other communication between the tubes 
besides that resulting from their early inosculations. Until then 
its specific characters can hardly be considered as ascertained ; 
but, should nothing contradictory be discovered, it may be distin- 
guished as 7. anastomosans. 

‘ This fossil is seldom found in a state which will lead to a 
suspicion of its nature. The broken tubes, for they are generally 
in fragments, have mostly a whitish and shelly appearance ; but, 
on their surface being examined with the aid of a lens, it is found 
somewhat to resemble that of shagreen skin, and to give the 
notion of its having been covered by the labours of some parasitic 
animalcule: but on examining the substance at the fractured 
ends, it was found exactly to accord with the external surface, 
being composed of small, crumbly, rather oblong, particles, ap- 
pearing as if held together by an imperfect adherence. The sub- 
stance of the Tubipora musica being also examined, it was found 
to be of the same construction,’ 
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Mr. P.’s account of the Encrinites and Pentacrinites evinces 
his familiar acquaintance with those singular relics; and it is 
followed by a systematic reference to Miller’s Natural History 
of the Crinoidea. 

_ The arrangements of the Echinodermata by Woodward, 
Klein, Phelsum, Leske, and Lamarck, are shortly reviewed, 
and that of the last-mentioned naturalist is adopted, with a 
few modifications. None of their remains appear to have 
been detected in the transition or mountain lime-stone: but 
they have been traced in the lias, in the fuller’s earth of the 
inferior oolite, in the beds of the upper oolitic series, and 
abundantly in the green sand and chalk. The recent and 
fossil-kinds form a voluminous category. 

In treating of shells, Mr. Parkinson chiefly follows the no- 


_menclature and divisions of Lamarck, occasionally adverts to 


the somewhat hasty conclusions and the unnecessarily minute 
distinctions of De Montfort, and subjoins a table of the genera 
dnd species of British fossil-shells, in the order of the strata 
in which they have been found to occur; with a list of fossils 
belonging to the mountain and transition lime-stones of Cork, 
communicated by Mr. Miller, author of the Crinoidea. The 
reflections which accompany these expositions are fairly de- 
ducible from the premises, and, together with other particulars 
to which we have already alluded, will satisfy our readers that 
the present introduction is by no means a mere compilation, 
but bears the impress of an original treatise. — We may cite 
an example, in the observations on Mr. Miller’s list : 


‘ It has been conjectured by some naturalists who had become 
convinced of the comparatively late creation of land-animals and 
of man, that the peopling of this planet had commenced, in the 
enduing with the principles of life beings of the simplest forms 
and organization; and that, by the influence of certain external 
causes, acting through passing ages, those changes had been 
gradually wrought in succeeding animals, from which have re- 
sulted the numerous differences which constitute the various 
tribes: rising from the almost lifeless sponge to the highly com- 
plex and more perfect animal, man. On this hypothesis it might 
have been expected that those beings which had possessed life 
under its most simple modifications, would be found in the earliest 
formed strata; and that, in proportion to the lateness of the period 
at which the strata were formed, would be the degree of com- 
plexity in the organization of the inhabitants whose remains the 
would contain. But investigation has ascertained, and the pre- 
ceding table manifests most decidedly, at least, with respect to the 
class of animals of which we are now treating, that such a conjec- 
ture is ill founded. In the carboniferous and the mountain lime- 
stone are the remains of shells of the earliest creation, which are 
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unexpectedly found, with hardly an exce tion, to exceed, in com- 
plexity of structure, all the shells whic have been discovered, 
either in any subsequent formation, or living in our present seas. 
It is in this early creation that those shells are found which possess 
that complicated structure, very rarely found in the shells of this 
day, which enabled their inhabitants to rise and sink with them 
in the water. Such are the many-chambered univalves, the Nau- 
tilus, Ammonites, Orthoceratites, &c. The bivalves and multivalves 
of that era also seem to have been endued with a similar pro- 


perty.’ 

The existence of alleged Helices in the mountain lime-stone, 
and in other early deposites, scarcely militates against this 
train of reasoning ; for it is still doubtful whether the shells in 
question belonged to the snail-tribe, or to certain testaceous 
animals which possessed the faculty of rising and sinking in 
the water. — Again ; 


‘ The geological enquirer will derive some assistance from the 
examination of fossil-shells, whilst endeavouring to ascertain how 
far the earth contained in the testaceous and crustaceous cover- 
ings of marine animals has contributed to the formation of cal- 
careous rocks. It has been conjectured, that besides adding to 
the bulk of the limestone or chalk by the accumulation of their 
remains still bearing their original forms, that they have also con- 
tributed to the surrounding matrix by a solution and subsequent 
precipitation of the lime which had entered into their composition. 
If this had been the case, we might expect to find those remains 
which still bear their original forms, manifesting every degree of 
resolution, from the slightest influence of the agent in destroying 
the finest striz to the smoothing of ridges, and even the diminution 
or removal of projecting points. But nothing of this is discover- 
able in the fossils of either the flint, the limestone, or the chalk. 
In the latter, which, by the fineness and purity of its substance, 
gives strong evidence of its having been deposited by precipitation, 
not the slightest appearance of chemical action on its contained 
fossil-shells is observable. If preserved at all, they are preserved 
with their sharpest ridges aad minutest points in the most perfect 
state.’ 


Among the remnants of fossil-insects involved in amber, the 
author might have enumerated various species of ephemerous 
and crane flies, phryganea, ants, caterpillars, and a few of the 
coleopterous class; which, with others, are figured in Sende- 
lius’s Historia Succinorum. In the same substance, some of 
the French naturalists have discovered platypi, mole-crickets, 
small termites, 2 minute mantis, and a species of atractocerus. 
The Indusia tubulata of Bosc, which seems to be analogous to 
the case of the cadero worm, occurs abundantly in the secondary 
fresh-water formations. An exotic insect described by Faujasy 
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who discovered it in a schistose marl in the department of the 
Ardéche, has been referred by Latreille to the genus Polistes 
of Fabricius. 

Properly authenticated instances of the fossil-vestiges of 
birds are far from numerous. Previously to the investigations 
of Cuvier, not more than five cases had been distinctly re- 
cognized : but that illustrious comparative anatomist has added 
seven to the list. More recently, a few bones belonging to. 
animals of that class have been found in the Kirkdale cavern, 
in Yorkshire: one, in particular, :figured in the Geological 
Survey of Yorkshire, is supposed to be the wing-bone of a 
goose, or large duck; and Professor Buckland obtained from 
the same repository the wing-bones of a raven, and of a lar 
pigeon, distinctly characterized. The only well-attested ex- 
ample of petrified eggs is, we believe, that of six which have 
been ascribed to the partridge, and which were found in a 
crystallized state in disrupted soil, at Terruel, in Aragon, by 
workmen employed to dig for the foundation of a bridge. 
These curious specimens are described by De la Metherie, in 
the fifty-third volume of the Journal de Physique ; and the 
nature of the territory in which they were found is particu- 
larized in the same volume, by Proust. 

Mineral repositories of fishes are more frequent: but the 
mutilated or distorted state of the specimens generally pre- 
cludes their accurate recognition; so that the determinations 
even of De Blainville have in several cases proved premature. 
Mr. Parkinson points to the principal known localities, and to 
the imperfect results of the observations which have been in- 
stituted concerning them. Somewhat more precision attaches 
to relics of crocodiles and other Saurian animals, in conse- 
quence of the anatomical distinctions so diligently laid down 
by Cuvier, and the synoptical arrangement of the tribe pro- 
posed by Mr. Conybeare, both of which aids are adopted by 
the present writer. 

‘ It was with peculiar satisfaction,’ says the latter, in a note, 
‘ that, whilst this part of the work was in the printer’s hands, 
I was favoured by William Rhodes, Esq. with some fossil-bones 
which had been found in a pit dug in the London clay, at the 
depth of eighteen feet from the surface, in Hackney Fields. Find- 
ing these to be the remains of a crocodile, and being aware that 
no such remains had hitherto been found in this formation, I 
immediately repaired to the pit, with the hope of securing the 
remaining parts of the skeleton; but too late: all the other frag- 
ments were irrecoverably lost, except a few broken vertebrae. On 
perceiving the skeleton, which, I was informed, was lying in a 
curved position, the workmen rushed on it with their pickaxes and 
shovels, each striving to obtain a portion of the supposed monster, 
until its demolition was accomplished. 


‘ The 
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¢ The pieces which I obtained were two small fragments of the 
upper, and one of the lower, jaw, with a series of the vertebra, 
and two obscure fragments of the leg. 

‘ Fortunately, the two pieces of the upper jaw, on being placed 
together, gave the formation of the snout, from the ninth tooth to 
its anterior termination, and yielded a complete view of the grooves 
for the lateral admission of the large fourth tooth on each side of 
the lower jaw. The teeth were broken off to the margin of their 
alveoli: but they thus showed, in their transverse section, their 
cutting ridges, their striated surfaces, and their central cavity, 
beautifully encrusted with bright pyrites. The fragment of the 
lower jaw also was of its anterior termination, but of only half the 
length of the two fragments of the upper jaw, and contained four 
teeth on the left and two on the right side. 

‘ The form of the two conjoined pieces of the upper jaw, 
gradually tapering anteriorly, but enlarging at the termination, 
with the lateral grooves for the fourth tooth on each side of the 
lower jaw, proved decidedly that it was not the jaw of a gavial, or 
of the same species with the one whose jaw was discovered at 
Honfleur. The characters possessed by the jaw are those of the 
recent species, Crocodile a museau aigi. 

‘ The fragments of the vertebrz, though slightly mutilated, fur- 
nish useful and interesting information. Unlike the vertebrae of 
the two fossil-species of Honfleur, as described by Cuvier, they 
have, throughout the whole spinal column, the anterior surfece 
concave, and the posterior convex, and so strongly so, as fully to 
equal, if not exceed, those of the recent species in this respect. 

‘I could procure only twelve vertebra: of these, two were 
cervical; one, anterior dorsal ; seven, posterior dorsal and lumbar; 
and two, probably anterior caudal; but the marks for the articu- 
lation of the chevron-bone were not visible. They corresponded 
so very nearly with the vertebre of the recent crocodile in every 
particular, as to require no farther description than that which is 
given by Cuvier of these ; his figures would also equally serve to 
represent them, for they differ only in having the extremities of 
their spinous and transverse processes generally broken off. 

‘ Of the uncertain fragments, one bears somewhat of the curved 
outline of the humerus, but, of the other, no opinion can be safely 
proposed. 

‘ It does not appear, from what is at present known respecting 
this fossil-animal, that it specifically differs from the recent croco- 
dile.’ 


The most important points of distinction between the con- 
formation of the skeletons of Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus, 
and that of crocodiles and lizards, are well elucidated in the 
notes. 

In his cursory statements with respect to the petrified re- 
mains of quadrupeds, Mr. Parkinson alludes to one or two 
more species of elephant than those that have been indicated 
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by Cuyier, grounding his discriminations on the structure of 


teeth in his own possession. — Mr. Campbell’s alleged unicorn 
appears, from his own description, to be the common two- 
horned rhinoceros of Africa, and to differ from the fossil- 
species by wanting the space between the horns. 

From a retrospect of his subject, the author has been led 
to infer successive acts of creation and changes in the state 
of our planet, at remote intervals, corresponding with the 
appearances which he has recorded; and he insinuates 
‘that the days of creation, commemorated in the Mosaic ac- 
count, may have been periods of long and indefinite duration. 
If,so, how are we to interpret Scripture? or, are we to mould 
the import of the text according to our preconceived physical 
theories? — Our geological conceptions certainly seem to 
countenance the notion that man was the last being who was 
called into existence on the face of the globe; while his very 
tardy appearance, to possess superior intelligence and enjoy- 
ment, is not easily reconcilable with the attribute of benevo- 
lence which we cannot fail to ascribe to the Deity. Consigning, 
therefore, these mysterious themes to the meditations of the 
metaphysician, or rather to intelligences of a far higher order 
than ourselves, we take leave of Mr. Parkinson, with our best 
thanks for his comprehensive exposition of interesting facts ; 
and with a friendly hint that he should not disdain a little at- 
tention to correct printing and grammatical phraseology. 





Art. 1V. Memoir of John Aikin, M. D., by Lucy Aikin: with 
a Selection of his Miscellaneous Pieces, Biographical, Moral, 
and Critical. With a Portrait. Svo. 2 Vols. 11.45. Boards. 
Baldwin and Co. 1823. 


Fe" men who have not attained to splendid eminence have 

been more before the public than the late Dr. Aikin, and 
no man has sustained a more uniformly respectable character 
both as an individual and as a writer. He has indeed long 
filled a great place in the all-encircling amphitheatre of 
British literary enterprize ; and his extensive contributions to 
the “ Universal Biography,” an important work which was 
planned, superintended, and in a great degree executed by 
himself, would alone attest his industry, his acquirements, 
and his equity. Yet he found leisure to compose also excel- 
lent books of education, which are reprinted almost an- 
nually ; to produce several statistical, political, and historical 
works of high merit; and also to adorn the elegant literature 
of the language with many tasteful critical disquisitions. His 
poems, if few, are polished, were readily devoted to the _ 
} affec- 
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affections, and often exhibit a truly Horatian temper and 
philosophy. All his works, moreover, breathe a spirit of re- 
ligious tolerance, of sincere patriotism, and of liberal mo- 
rality ; while they display calm good sense, and inculcate real 
virtue. His style is clear, simple, correct, but perhaps’ too 
unambitious ; for, like propriety in behaviour, it escapes the 


attention which ornament, singularity, or mannerism would 


have attracted. It is so natural, that it might be mistaken 
for the writing of any body else; and yet who else habitually 
writes so neatly and so aptly ? — Literature has to regret in 
him a comprehensive biographer, an intelligent tutor, a liberal 
politician, an accomplished critic, a pleasing poet, a pure 
prosaist, and a virtuous man. 

The life of such a person deserves to be studied; and it is 
here narrated at considerable extent by his accomplished 
daughter, whose distinguished success in the historical career 
is an ample pledge for sedulous information, conscientious 
fidelity, and neatness of compilation on the present occasion, 
so interesting to her feelings, and so adapted to her own 
knowlege. , 

Dr. Aikin was born at Kibworth-Harcourt, in Leicester- 
shire, 15th January, 1747. His father, a learned dissenting 
minister, was invited in 1756 to undertake a tutorship in the 
academy recently established at Warrington ; and thither the 
family in consequence removed. Young Aikin was eventuall 
apprenticed to a surgeon and apothecary, and, after the 
usual pupillage, was sent to Edinburgh, where he passed the 
years 1765 and 1766 in completing his professional studies. 
In 1769 he attended the hospital-lectures-in London, where 
he became attached to his cousin, Miss Martha Jennings, 
whom he married, and whom he conductéd in 1770 to Ches- 
ter, intending to settle there: but, finding the ground pre- 
occupied, he soon removed into the immediate neighbourhood 
of his family at Warrington. There he pursued his profes- 
sional career, and employed his intervals of leisure in various 
publications. ‘The Essays on Song-Writing, printed in 1772, 
form the first link of his long chain of literary productions; ~ 
and the second consisted of some Miscellaneous Pieces in 
Prose, published in concert with his sister, afterward Mrs, 
Barbauld. The Life of Agricola, and the Manners of the 
Germans, were next translated from Tacitus, and published 
separately, not without the project of an entire translation of 
that historian. Specimens of Medical Biography followed, 
which in fact prepared the reputation and the skill that were 
to determine Dr. Aikin’s eventual undertaking of his Uni- 
versal Biography. An Essay on the Application of Natural 
| | History 
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History to Poetry, printed in 1777, has been eminently ser- 
viceable to the subsequent generation of poets; for it has . 
recalled our writers from the imitation of art to the imitation 
of nature, from the transplantation of admired passages to 


the creation of original descriptions. The Calendar of Na- 
ture was a natural result of this essay. j 

In 1778, Mr. Aikin undertook a course of lectures on 
Chemistry to the students at the Warrington academy, and 
for their use translated Beaumé’s Manual: he also lectured 
on Anatomy, and intitled his syllabus 4 Sketch of the Animal 
Economy. At this period, the well-informed biographer 
dates, on the authority of private letters, a change of political 
opinion in her father; who had hitherto leaned to the Tory 
party, but now became what has recently been called a Liberal, 
a cosmopolite friend to freedom. 

In 1783 he undertook to enlarge and edit Lewis on the 
Materia Medica; the cessation of his lectures, in conse- 
quence of the dissolution of the Warrington academy, having 
afforded the requisite leisure. An Essay on Poetical Persont- 


Jjication was prepared at this period ; and Howard’s work on 


Prisons was superintended through the press. — In 1784, the 
determination to quit Warrington was matured; a voyage to 
Leyden was undertaken ; a doctor’s degree was obtained, after 
the regular examinations ; a tour was taken in Holland and 
Flanders, of which the agreeable journal is here first publish- 
ed; and Dr. Aikin returned to London at the close of the 
year, somewhat indecisive about his future place of residence. 
An opening having presented itself at Yarmouth, in Norfolk, 
he went thither with his family, bought a house, and was ap- 
parently permanently settled in the beginning of 1785, One 
of our brethren, now present at the board, having made an 
accidental excursion to Yarmouth during the summer of that 
year, had first the pleasure of being personally introduced by 
a common friend to Dr. Aikin, and can vouch that the por- 
trait prefixed to these volumes is a striking resemblance of 
him, though representing him at a much later period of life. 
The unaffected amenity of his manners instantaneously in- 
spired confidence; cheerful, intelligent, and open, a first 
interview with him seemed to confer the privileges of an 
acquaintance of years. At the back of his house was a con- 
servatory, or aviary, a garden in a cage, where shrubs were 
owing, and birds fluttering as in the open air. From the 
k-room, our friend was ushered into this sacred grove, and 
Dr. Aikin observed to him: * Here | study the language of 
the birds, and often amuse myself with versifying a dialogue 
which I fancy I have overheard.” He then read a fable = 
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he had recently written; and it is to be wished that he had 
enriched the language with more compositions of this kind, 
for it is a department of our literature which still desiderates 
a La Fontaine. The aviary is mentioned in Dr. Aikin’s 
poems, but we do not find there the fable to which we allude. — 
North Yarmouth is not a very good station for a physician. 
With the sea on one side, and marshes on the other, there is 
not much country-practice in the neighbourhood, and the 
town itself was at this period divided between rival candidates 
for employment; while the influx of strangers (except in time 
of war) is confined to the summer-quarter. Dr. Aikin was 
therefore somewhat disappointed, and meditated to retire: but 
circumstances having induced his competitor more rapidly to 
make the same determination, he was unanimously requested 
to return from London, whither he had gone in search of a 
home. He obeyed the flattering summons: but controver- 
sles, originating in the question about the Corporation and 
Test-acts, having induced him to publish some pamphlets 
that were unwelcome among the clergy, several of those who 
had promoted his recall withdrew their patronage; and in 
1792 he realized his former plan of residing in London, and 
took a house in Broad-Street. 

A View of the Public Services of the late John Howard, 
drawn up at Yarmouth, was now given to the press, and 
proved most efficacious, not only in causing honor to be done 
to the memory of that exemplary character, but in actually 
forming a sect which has been the real nucleus of the still 
spreading attention to the reform of prison-discipline. — Dr. 
A. next published his Evenings at Home, and the Letters from 
a Father to his Son, which still constitute favorite books of 
education. A Description of the Country round Manchester 
followed, and some pieces of poetic criticism. In the contest 
between the licentiates and the College of Physicians, he 
bore an unsuccessful part ; for the privileged class was enabled 
to retain its objectionable monopoly. 

In 1796, the Doctor undertook to edit a new Magazine, 
with which he remained connected about ten years. At the 
same time, such was his courageous industry, he engaged in 
the composition of the Universal Biography, which was 
intended to constitute the great monument of his literary 
exertions. — Unfortunately, however, the air of London was 
not congenial with Dr. Aikin’s physical constitution, and seemed 
to produce a disease apparently seated in the liver, for which 
his medical advisers recommended exercise on horseback, and 
rural residence ; perhaps, also, the facilities of enjoying a nu- 
merous acquaintance exposed his leisure to too mech inter- 
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ruption. He therefore determined, in 1798, on retiring to 
Stoke-Newington, where the rest of his life was spent. Eu- 
logies of D’ Alembert, a Life of Huet, the Invasion of Switzer- 
land, Letters toa Young Lady, Geographical Delineations, and, 
finally, the superintendence of the Atheneum, diversified his 
employments; and he seemed to have a pen as active in 
occasional lucubrations, as if his principal work had not all 
the while been proceeding. 

In 1811, he began to edit Dodsley’s Annual Register, a 
task in which he had been preceded by Burke. In 1812, he 
published the instructive biographies of Selden and Usher : the 
General Biography was completed:in 1815; and the Annals of 
George III. in 1816. Toall these proofs of his extraordinary 
application, we may add, now that he is removed from us, 
that for a series of years the pages of our work were frequently 
occupied by his careful reports and equitable decisions. 

In 1817, Dr. Aikin, having attained his seventieth year, had 
lived enough for nature and for fame: but we regret to say 
that the rest. of his existence was destined to resemble a 
cloudy rather than a senene sunset. His spirits and memory 
became impaired; and these symptoms of declension were 
strikingly accelerated by the death in 1820 of his youngest 
son, an architect of promise. ‘ To those,’ says his bio- 
grapher, (p. 273.) ‘ whose daily and hourly happiness chiefly 
consisted in the activity and enjoyment diffused over his do- 
mestic circle by his talents and virtues, the gradual extinction 
of this mental light was a privation afflictive and humiliating 
beyond expression.’: He died 7th December, 1822, and was 
interred in the church-yard of Stoke-Newington. The fol- 
lowing epitaph on his monument deserves transcription for its 
justice. 


‘¢ He was a strenuous and consistent assertor of the cause of 
civil and religious liberty, and of the free exercise of reason in the 
investigation of truth. Of unwearied diligence in all his pursuits, 
he was characterized in his profession by skill, humanity, and 
disinterestedness ; in his writings, by candor, by moral purity, by 
good sense, and refined taste. In the intercourse of society, he 
was affable, kind, cheerful, instructive ; as a husband, a father, and 
a friend, unblemished, revered, and beloved.” 


In this concise abridgment of Miss Aikin’s excellent Memoir, 
we have purposely omitted all those personalities which shed 
on it so peculiar an interest; and which bring the reader, as it 
were, individually acquainted with all the members of the 
house of Aikin, in which the talents and the virtues seem to 
be an hereditary and divisibleendowment. It occupies nearly 


the whole of the first volume: after which are added various 
minor 
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minor productions of his pen, not before collected in’ a dis- 


tinct publication. The first volume also contains short lives 
of Dr. Enfield, Dr. Pulteney, Gilbert Wakefield, Dr. Priest- 
ley, Dr. Currie, and the Reverend George Walker. Vol. ii. 
contains Critical Essays on English Poets, namely, Spenser, 
Milton, Davenant, Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Cowper, Arm- 
strong, Green, Somerville, and Goldsmith. All these compo- 
sitions evince that justness of taste, and elegance of expression, 
which constitute the charm of Dr. Aikin’s writing; and they 
will no doubt become permanently classical. Other miscella- 
neous pieces follow, from which we shall extract one or two. 


‘ What Man is made for. 


‘ Soon after the marriage of the Dauphin and Dauphiness. of 
France (the late unfortunate Louis XVI. and Antoinette), when, all 
the conversation ran upon the splendid fire-works exhibited: at- 
their nuptials, a friend of mine, happening to be at Paris, was. 
much amused with a circumstance to which he was witness, in @ 
room full of company. A boy about seven years old, possessed 
of rather more than an ordinary degree of that bonenk vivacity 
which is so characteristic of the youthful part of the French na- 
tion, was haranguing, in the midst of the circle, with great volu- 
bility and emphasis, on the subject of fire-works, and giving a 
description of what he conceived would make a perfect spectacle 
of that kind. But while he was painting, with all his eloquence, 
the immense volumes of flame, and prodigious explosions, that 
filled his imagination, a bystander ventured to observe, that all 
the people employed about them would be in danger of being 
blown to pieces. ‘‘ Ah, (says the boy, with a nonchalance worthy 
of the privileged orders,) — Ah, ils sont faits pour cela,” — « It is. 
what they are made for.” : ' 

‘ This expression has often come into my mind, on reflectin 
upon the destiny of the great bulk of mankind, in all past, and in 
the present periods ; I have wished, if possible, to satisfy myself, 
what, in reality, the human race was made for? and I confess, 
willing as I am to entertain better hopes, I cannot discover, from 
any principles of philosophising, so sure a ground for reasoning 
concerning the future condition of mankind, as the uniform ex- 
perience of some thousands of past years. If I breed up a horse 
for the course, or a deg for the chace, or a game-cock for the pit, 
it is because a long course of experiments has convinced me that 
such is the nature of those animals, and that I am pretty sure of 
finding in the progeny those qualities and dispositions which I re- 
marked in the parents. May not then a king of Prussia, with 
equal reason, train a number of two-legged unfeathered creatures, 
called men, to pillage, enslave, and murder other men, at the word 
of command, in the confidence, that as the experiment succeeded 
with Sesostris, Cyrus, Alexander, Cesar, Gengiskan, Tamerlane, 
Charles, Louis, and a great many more men-masters, it will so suc- 
ceed with him ;—in other words, as the French boy said, that 
“‘ t1s sont fatts pour cela ?” 
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‘ Further — Man is a creature of strong appetites and passions. 
These are evolved in him earlier than the principles of reason and 
understanding, and, in much the greater part of the species, they 
continue to take the lead during life. Sensual pleasures have at- 
tractions for all men; and it is only that class who, by means of 
the bodily labor of the majority, are able to live in comparative 
ease and leisure, that can acquire a relish for intellectual enjoy- 
ments. Now, the more numerous mankind become, the more 
sedulous must be their exertions to procure the necessaries of life, 
which must ever be the first concern. The more refinement and 
luxury prevail among the higher classes, the greater proportion of 
the lower must devote the whole of their time to labor, in a 
variety of new modes. Even the improvements in arts and 
sciences require the additional manual toil of inferior artists; and 
the ingenuity of one head sets at work a thousand pair of hands. 
What is implied by the sublime discoveries of a Herschel ? — the 
existence of the collier, miner, forgeman, smith, brazier, glass- 
maker and grinder, carpenter, &c. &c., all of whom must be hard- 
working men, living in garrets or cellars, drinking porter and 
drams, when they can get them, and placing their summum bonum 
in a hot supper and a warm bed. This is what they are made for. 
And when the government under which they live, and of which 
they must always be subjects, not members, chooses to quarrel 
with a neighbouring state, about the right of fishing or trading on 
the other side of the globe, or some equally worthy matter of de- 
bate, these very men must be compelled or debauched to clap an 
uniform on their backs, and a musket on their shoulders, and learn 
to kill and be killed, at the word of command ; — for this, too, is 
what they are made for. 

‘ An acquaintance of mine, who is fond of the Linnean mode 
of characterising objects of natural history, has amused himself 
with drawing up the following definition of man : — 

‘ Simia Homo: sine caude: pedibus posticis ambulans: gre- 
garium, omnivorum, inguietum, mendax, furax, rapax, salax, pugnac, 
artium vartiarum capax, animalium reliquorum hostis, sut wpsius 
inimicus acerrimus.’ 


We may next quote 


‘ A Word for Philosophy. 

‘ Unfortunate Philosophy! not only to have retained the enmit 
of all her old foes, the tyrants and deceivers of mankind; but to 
have incurred the reproaches of many who in better days were 
well pleased to be regarded as her friends and coadjutors ! 
Perhaps, however, the prejudice conceived against her is begin- 
ning to subside ; at least, an inquiry how far the imputations under 
which she has labored have been merited, may at this time hope 
for a patient hearing. 

‘ Philosophy has been accused of contributing to the subversion 
of every thing sacred and venerable among men, of vilifying 
authority, insulting dignities, unsettling established customs and 
opinions, and substituting her own crudities and fallacies to ri 
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results of long experience. I have no doubt that her real in- 
fluence has been greatly exaggerated, and that the bad passions 
of mankind have been the true causes of the deplorable evils 
which the world has lately witnessed: but admitting that Philo- 
sophy has had her share in the work of destruction, let us calmly 
consider what were the things against which her batteries were 
erected. 

‘ Politics and religion, the two master-springs of human affairs, 
have both been touched by Philosophy, and, it must be acknow- 
leged, with a free hand. She has been guilty, too, of what many 
seem to regard as an unpardonable offence — resorting to first 
principles in order to justify her attacks upon existing systems, 
and Jay a foundation for proposed improvements. Thus, in the 
science of politics (to begin with that department) she has boldly 
assumed that men come into the world with richts—that the 
maintenance of these rights ought to be the great object of social 
institutions — that government was ihobiied for the good of the 
whole, not the emolument of the few — that legitimate authority 
can have no other basis than general consent, for that force can 
never constitute right —that civil distinctions, originating from 
the agreement of society, always remain within the determination 
of society — and that laws, in order to be just, must bear equally 
upon all. 

‘ These principles have doubtless borne a hostile aspect towards 
the greater part of existing governments, which have supported 
themselves upon maxims so much the reverse ; but has Philosophy 
urged the demolition of all such governments? Certainly not, 
unless she is identified with Fanaticism. It has been her invariable 
method first to recommend to the usurpers of undue authority to 
repair their wrongs by gradual concessions ; and, secondly, to the 
sufferers under tyranny to state their grievances in a quiet way, 
and patiently, though firmly, to expect redress. This she has 
done as the decided friend of peace; for Philosophy (and Philo- 
sophy alone) has been incessantly employed in lifting up her voice 
against war, that monstrous aggregate of all the evils, natural 
and moral, that conspire against human happiness. The works 
of all the writers, ancient and modern, who have merited the title 
of Philosophers, may be confidently appealed to for their strenuous 
endeavours to correct the false opinions of men with respect to the 
glory of warriors and conquerors, and to inculcate the superior 
claims to admiration and gratitude arising from the successful cul - 
ture of the beneficent arts. 

‘ Had, then, the dictates of Philosophy been equally listened to 
by the governors and governed, reforms might have been effected 
by mutual agreement to the advantage of both, and a progress 
have been made towards that melioration of the state of mankind, 
which a philanthropist can never cease to have in view amidst all 
his disappointments. That such expectations have failed through 
the predominance of the selfish principle, combined with the im- 
petuous and ungovernable character of a particular nation, is not 
the fault of Philosophy. She held up a torch to point out the 
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safest path to a necessary reformation, but incendiaries snatched 
it from her for the purposes of mischief. It is acknowledged that 
some of the evil proceeded from the fanaticism of her honest but 
deluded votaries ; but much more from those who disclaimed all 
connection with her. The most sanguinary tyrant of the French 
revolution was notoriously the foe to all mental cultivation, and 
obliterated the precepts of philosophy in the blood of its profes- 
sors, And no one can suspect the man who now aims at uniting 
all Europe in the fetters of a military despotism, of an inclination 
to promote liberal discussions on the rights of man and the found- 
ation of government. In point of fact, it appears that the sole 
European power that steadily resists the present tendency to an 
universal barbarism of civil polity, is that which is most enlight- 
ened by free investigation, and in which alone Philosophy at this 
time possesses a pen and a tongue. 

‘ With respect, therefore, to the political system of the world, 
Philosophy (I mean of that kind which was chiefly prevalent in the 
Jatter half of the eighteenth century) may stand acquitted of any 
thing inimical to the true interests of mankind ; and whatever im- 
provements took place in the administration of the continental 
governments of Europe during that period may fairly be ascribed to 
fer influence. She promoted the enfranchisement of slaves and 
vassals, the relief of the lower orders from arbitrary and burthen- 
some requisitions, the liberation of internal commerce from im- 
politic restrictions, the encouragement of every species of useful 
industry, the melioration of laws, the abolition of cruel punishments 
and of judicial torture, and, above all, religious toleration, — 
‘which leads me to the second point, namely, the conduct of Philo- 
-sophy with respect to religion. 

‘ Here, again, it is proper to begin with inquiring what it was 
‘that Philosophy actually opposed under the appellation of Religion; 
for nothing can be more unfair than to draw a picture of religion 
as it has existed only in a comparatively few philosophical 
minds, and then to display it as the object against which Philo- 
Sophy has aimed her shafts. A system of faith, the sole essentials 
of which should be a belief in the existence of a Supreme Being of 
infinite perfections, the moral Governor and Judge of mankind, and 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, would, I am per- 
suaded, command the respect of every genuine philanthropist, 
who would rejoice in such a powerful support to morality, and 
such a consolation under the unavoidable evils of life, and prize 
it the more for the sanction of Revelation. But where has na- 

tional religion appeared under this simple aspect? Certainly not 
in those countries in which philosophers have been its adversaries. 
¢ There cannot be a more copious source of error than to con- 
found under a common name, on account of an agreement in 
certain particulars, things in their nature essentially different. To 
instance in the different sects which bear the general title of 
Christian, — though all referring to the same primary authority, it 
is scarcely possible to conceive of greater variations than subsist 
among them, both with relation to each other, and to the doc- 
trines 
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trines of their common Founder. Accuracy, therefore, requires 
that in speaking of them they should be specifically denominated, 
and not be grouped under a generical appellative. Thus, it is 
right to say, the religion of Rome, the — of Luther, the 
religion of Calvin, and the like; for the religion of Christ will 
convey but a very inadequate idea of their several characters and 
tenets. Let us then see what that Roman religion was which 

eculiarly excited the enmity of what is called the French School 
of Philosophy. 

‘ It was a system which, in the first place, demanded the re- 
nunciation of all right of private judgement, and subjected the 
religious opinions and practices of all the world to the determin- 
ation of a foreign priest ; — which took from men the direction of 
their own consciences, and put it into the hands of a cast, detached 
in all countries from their fellow-subjects, and universally con- 
nected by peculiar claims and interests ; — which uniformly dis- 
couraged all inquiries and discussions tending, however remotely, 
to invalidate its own authority, and exacted implicit submission 
in all points on which it had thought fit to decide ; — which taught 
doctrines the most irreconcileable to reason and common sense, 
and enjoined observances the most trifling, degrading, and bur- 
thensome. It was a system, moreover, radically hostile to every 
other, spurning all community or accommodation, annexing ex- 
travagant ideas of merit to proselytism, and therefore, when 
allied to power, infallibly leading to persecution: a system, the 
influence of which was traced in lines of blood through ‘every 
page of modern history. Was it then no just object to the friends 
of reason and humanity to loosen the hold of such a religion 
upon the minds of men? Was it not a necessary preliminary to 
every attempt for introducing substantial improvements in the 
countries where it prevailed ; and if, in the contest with a mass 
of opinion so powerfully supported, some things were necessarily 
endangered which were worth preserving, was not the prize ade- 
quate to the hazard? 

‘ A consistent’ Protestant cannot, certainly, dispute these con- 
clusions ; but he may blame philosophers for not fairly examining 
Christianity at the source, and adopting it in such a form as shall 
approve itself to a rational inquirer. Before he does this, how- 
ever, he must be prepared to admit that an inquiry conducted 
upon such a principle justifies itself, whatever be the system in 
which it settles) He must renounce all anathematizing denun- 
ciations ; disclaim any preference due to a particular system 
because it is that of the state ; and disavow any right of annexing 
penalties and privations to non-conformity to a predominant faith. 
Unless he agrees to these preliminaries, he is in effect no more 
a friend to free inquiry than the Romanist; and when he urges 
examination, it is only upon the tacit condition that its result 
should be conversion to his own opinions. The philosopher 
who has thrown off the authority of a pope and council is not 
likely to yield to that of Luther or Calvin, a convocation or a 
synod. 
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40 German Stories, and Tales of the North. 


‘ To conclude : — Philosophy, understood in its proper sense of 
‘¢ the love of wisdom,” or of truth (which is the same thing), is 
the only principle to be relied on, not only for meliorating the 
state of the world, but for preventing a relapse to barbarism. If 
she be excluded from all guidance of human affairs, in whose 
hands shall it be placed ?— in those of Avarice, of Ambition, of 
Bigotry? She may have had her moments of delirium, but she 
is essentially the votary of Reason, and possesses within herself 
the power of correcting her own errors. Policy, if she be not 
called in as a counsellor, degenerates into craft ; and Religion, 
without her direction, into superstition. They who are afraid 
of her searching spirit must be conscious of something that will 
not bear the light-of investigation. They are foes to the truth 
because ‘“ the truth is not in them.” ’ 


Many of the occasional disquisitions are as interesting as 
the foregoing ; for instance, the Aphorisms, On the Probability 
of Melioration in the State of Mankind, on Family-Pride, on 
the Essential Character of Man, on the Formation of Character, 


_ on Self-biographers, and others. 


We are persuaded that the public will equally welcome the 
daughter’s biography, and the father’s posthumous remains. 





Art. ¥. German Popular Stories, translated from the Kinder 
und Hans Marchen. Collected by MM. Grimm, from Oral 
Tradition. With Twelve Plates by George Cruickshank. 12mo. 
7s. Boards. Baldwyn. 1823. 

Art. VI. Popular Tales and Romances of the Northern Nations. 
3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 1/. 5s. 6d. Boards. Simpkin and Marshall. 
1823. 

WN ost of our provincial towns have petty bookshops, where 

penny story-books and halfpenny ballads are exposed 
for sale; and whence they are sent about into villages, and 
hawked abroad by walking dealers. Ifa “commercial traveller” 
were to collect, in the different places along his route, all the 
various tales in circulation among the people at a cheap rate 
of publication, and to reprint in a single volume this nursery- 
anthology, a work would be produced much resembling the 
series of child’s stories before us. Tom Thumb, Jack the 

Giant-Kilier, Fortunatus, The Sleeping Beauty, Blue-Beard, 

Guy of Warwick, Godiva Countess of Coventry, Bevis of South- 


ampton, The Pied Piper, Cinderella, The Wise Men of 


Gotham, Nixon the Cheshire Prophet, The London Apprentice, 
The Lifefand Death of Saint George, Thomas Hickathrift, 
Mother Shipton, Mother Bunch, Valentine and Orson, The 
Suffolk Miracle, Philip Quarles, Whittington and his Cat, The 
Seven Champions of Christendom, Merlin, and a hundred more 
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such candidates for juvenile celebrity, would thus enrich the 
library without much impoverishing the purse of the industri- 
ous purchaser. If we must continue this sort of reading, then, 
the English editors of the German cento of fabliaur before us 
may next turn their attention to domestic resources: for our 
native legends are not inferior to those of the Germans in 
variety or abundance; and a preparation would be made for 
restoring them to that poetic form and importance, whence 
many of them have progressively dwindled. 

A large proportion of these German narrations introduce 
speaking animals. During the leisure of early pastoral society, 
in climates which favor country-lounging, was probably 
founded that personal acquaintance between man and the 
brute animals that congregate with him, which produced a 
sort of reciprocal explanation of their wants, wishes, and sym- 
pathies. Partly by observation, partly by gesture, and partly 
by vocal tones, a considerable communication of idea was 
found practicable between races which could not articulate in- 
telligibly to one another; and this intercourse, which must 
have been nearly proportioned to the patience and penetration 
of the human interpreter, might excite an opinion that certain 
men understood the languages of beasts and birds. In order 
to accredit a doctrine favorable to the social influence of the 
studier of brutes, such a persoa may often have attempted to 
translate into human words the information attained, and have 
thus laid the ground-work of those allegorical personifications 
of animals, which in all nations have ultimately assumed the 
form of the apologue, or A%sopian fable. 

Hesiod is supposed by Schoell to have made the first 
Greek collection of fables. He drew from the literature cir- 
culated at Miletus: but Miletus was the sea-port to Nineveh, 
and no doubt imitated the fashions of the metropolis. Ac- 
cordingly, among the Milesian tales, many of which have 
passed into Ovid’s Metamphorses, occurs that of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, the scene of which lies at the tomb of Nimrod, or 
Ninus, in the neighbourhood of Nineveh. With the fall of 
Sardanapalus, the conflagration of his city, and the disper- 
sion of the inhabitants, were destroyed probably the traces of 
the earliest treasury of apologue. — As the vast population of 
Nineveh was scattered in all directions, so in all directions 
from that centre may be tracked the traditions of its literature. 
The prophet Jonah alludes to a sect at Nineveh, which had 
learnt to discern between the right hand and the left, and to 
attribute to the one all pure and sacred, and to the other all 
impure and profane, employments. He states also that there 
were sixty thousand persons in Nineveh, who were not of this 
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sect. Now this sect spred in a south-easterly direction, and is 
still found in Hindistan; so that we need not wonder if it car- 
ried with it many of those apologues, which also reached Greece 
through Miletus. May not the Sanskrit language itself be a 
remnant and monument of the literary culture of Nineveh ? 

Be this as it may, in the Tales of a Parrot among the 
Hindis, and in the Tales of Sidi Kur among the Calmucks, 
we have with slight variations several of the tales here collected 
by Messrs. Grimm as in popular circulation throughout Ger- 
many. Zhe Golden Bird is one of the stories traced by 
Perinskiold into India, and that of The Tomtit and the Bear 
has its parallel in the eighth fable of the Tuhti Nameh: The 
Dancing Princesses are found among the Tartars : Tom Thumb 
is familiar among ourselves: The Grateful Beasts occur in 
Sidi Kur: The Queen Bee is told by the Jewish Rabbi Cha- 
nina, and in Gaal’s Hungarian stories: The King of the 
Golden Mountain borrows or lends incidents related also in 
the Edda, and other Scandinavian sagas; and The Frog-prince 
is derived from a Crocodile-story of the East. We will 
extract, as one of these cosmopolite stories, that of The Grate- 
ful Beasts, which has the merit of tending to inculcate huma- 
nity towards animals. 


‘ A certain man, who had lost almost all his money, resolved to 
set off with the little that was left him, and travel into the wide 
world. ‘Then the first place he came to wasa village, where the 
young people were running about crying and shouting. ‘“ What is 
the matter?” asked he. ‘“ See here,” answered they, “ we have 

ot a mouse that we make dance to please us. Do look at him: 
what a droll sight it is! how he jumps about!” But the man 
pitied the poor little thing, and said, “‘ Let the mouse go, and I 
will give you money.” So he gave them some, and took the mouse 
and let.him run; and he soon jumped into a hole that was close 
by, and was out of their reach. 

‘ Then he travelled on and came to another village, and there 
the children had got an ass that they made stand on its hind legs 
and tumble, at which they laughed and shouted, and gave the 
poor beast no rest. So the good man gave them also some money 
to let the poor ass alone. , 

‘ At the next village he came to, the young people had got a 
bear that had been taught to dance, and they were plaguing the 
poor thing sadly. Then he gave them too some money to let the 
beast go, and the bear was very glad to get on his four feet, and 
seemed quite happy. 

‘ But the man had now given away all the money he had in the 
world, and had not a shilling in his pocket. Then said he to him- 
self, ‘*‘ The king has heaps of gold in his treasury that he never 
uses ; I cannot die of hunger ; [ hope I shall be forgiven if I borrow 
a little, and when I get rich again I will repay it all.” “ 

‘ Then 
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‘ Then he managed to get into the treasury, and took a very 
little money ; but as he came out the king’s guards saw him; so 
they said he was a thief, and took him to the judge, and he was 
sentenced to be thrown into the water in a box. The lid of the 
box was full of holes to let in air, and a jug of water and a loaf of 
bread were given him. 

‘ Whilst he was swimming along in the water very sorrowfully, 
he heard something nibbling and biting at the lock; and all of a 
sudden it fell off, the lid flew open, and there stood his old friend 
the little mouse, who had done him this service. And then came 
the ass and the bear, and pulled the box ashore; and all helped 
him because he had been kind to them. 

‘ But now they did not know what to do next, and began to 
consult together; when on a sudden a wave threw on the shore a 
beautiful white stone that looked like an egg. Then the bear 
said, “* That’s a lucky thing: this is the wonderful stone, and 
whoever has it may have every thing else that he wishes.” So 
the man went and picked up the stone, and wished for a palace 
and a garden, and a stud of horses; and his wish was fulfilled as 
soon as he had made it. And there he lived in his castle and gar- 
den, with fine stables and horses ; and all was so grand and beauti- 
ful, that he never could wonder and gaze at it enough. 

‘ After some time, some merchants passed by that way. ‘ See,” 
said they, ‘‘ what a princely palace! The last time we were here, 
it was nothing but a desert waste.” They were very curious to 
know how all this had happened ; so they went in and asked the 
master of the palace how it had been so quickly raised. ‘ I have 
done nothing myself,” answered he, “it is the wonderful stone 
that did all.” — ‘‘ What a strange stone that must be!” said they: 
then he invited them in and showed it to them. They asked him 
whether he would sell it, and offered him all their goods for it ; 
and the goods seemed so fine and costly, that he quite forgot that 
the stone would bring him in a moment a thousand better and 
richer things, and he agreed to make the bargain. 

‘ Scarcely was the stone, however, out of his hands before all 
his riches were gone, and he found himself sitting in his box in the 
water, with his jug of water and loaf of bread by his side. The 
grateful beasts, the mouse, the ass, and the bear, came directly to 
help him; but the mouse found she could not nibble off the lock 
this time, for it was a great deal stronger than before. Then the 
bear said, ‘“‘ We must find the wonderful stone again, or all our 
endeavours will be fruitless,” 

‘ The merchants, meantime, had taken up their abode in the 
palace ; so away went the three friends, and when they came near, 
the bear said, ‘* Mouse, go in and look through the key-hole, and 
see where the stone is kept: you are small, nobody will see you.” 
The mouse did as she was told, but soon came back and said, 
‘* Bad news! I have looked in, and the stone hangs under the 
looking-glass by a red silk string, and on each side of it sits a 
great cat with fiery eyes to watch it.” 

‘ Then the others took council together, and said, “ Go back 
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again, and wait till the master of the palace is in bed asleep, then 
nip his nose and pull his hair.” Away went the mouse, and did 
as they directed her; and the master jumped up very angry, and 
rubbed his nose, and cried, ‘‘ Those rascally cats are good for 
nothing at all, they let the mice eat my very nose and pull the 
hair off my head.” Then he hunted them out of the room; and 
so the mouse had the best of the game. 

‘ Next night as soon as the master was asleep, the mouse crept 
in again, and nibbled at the red silken string to which the stone 
hung, till down it dropped, and she rolled it along to the door ; 
but when it got there, the poor little mouse was quite tired; so she 
said to the ass, ‘‘ Put in your foot, and lift it over the threshold.” 
This was soon done: and they took up the stone, and set off for 
the water-side. Then the ass said, ‘* How shall we reach the box ?”’ 
But the bear answered, ‘‘ That is easily managed; I can swim 
very well, and do you, donkey, put your fore feet over my shoul- 
ders ;— mind and hold fast, and take the stone in your mouth: as 
for you, mouse, you can sit in my ear.” 

‘ It was all settled thus, and away they swam. After a time, 
the bear began to brag and boast: ‘“ We are brave fellows, are not 
we, ass?” said he; *“* what do you think?” But the ass held his 
tongue, and said not a word. ‘“* Why don’t you answer me?” said 
the bear, ‘“‘ you must be an ill-mannered brute not to speak when 
you're spoken to.” When the ass heard this, he could hold no 
longer ; so he opened his mouth, and dropped the wonderful stone. 
«I could not speak,” said he; ‘* did not you know I had the stone 
in my mouth? now ’tis lost, and that’s your fault.” —“ Do but 
hold your tongue and be quiet,” said the bear; * and let us think 
what’s to be done.”’ 

‘ Then a council was held: and at last they called together all 
the frogs, their wives and families, relations and friends, and said: 
«* A great enemy is coming to eat you all up; but never mind, 
bring us up plenty of stones, and we'll build a strong wall to guard 
you.” The frogs hearing this were dreadfully frightened, and set 
to work, bringing up all the stones they could find. At last came 
a large fat frog pulling along the wonderful stone by the silken 
string: and when the bear saw it, he jumped for joy, and said, 
«« Now we have found what we wanted.” So he released the old 
frog from his load, and told him to tell his friends they might go 
about their business as soon as they pleased. 

‘ Then the three friends swam off again for the box; and the 
lid flew open, and they found that they were but just in time, for 
the bread was all eaten, and the jug almost empty. But as soon 
as the good man had the stone in his hand, he wished himself safe 
and sound in his palace again; and in a moment there he was, 
with his garden and his stables and his horses ; and his three faith- 
ful friends dwelt with him, and they all spent their time happily 
and merrily as long as they lived.’ 


Amusement of this description is to be found throughout 
the volume; which is enriched with many instructive antiqua- 
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rian notes. The perusal of it will no doubt be a welcome 
pastime; while it may be favorable to the cultivation of some 
of the virtues, such as tenderness to dumb creatures, who are 
continually represented as moved by moral feelings, and sedu- 
lously grateful to their benefactors. The style has the attrac- 
tion of simplicity, and is a good model of unaffected yet 
picturesque narration. 





The Tales and Romances of the Northern Nations are 
selected from various German writers, without any specific 
statement of the sources consulted: but Veit Weber, Grimm, 
Laun, and Backzo, have furnished the principal contributions. 
A preference seems uniformly to have been given to stories in 
which the incidents have a terrific and horrible character: 
they are such tales as Raw-head might relate to Bloody-bones, 
and dedicate to the King of Terrors: — they seem to have 
been composed in a charnel-house for the circulating library 
of the ghosts: — in general, they have ¢oo frantic a character, 
push crime and miracle to the utmost verge of enormity, and 
compel imagination itself to resist illusion in order to escape 
from disgust. 

In the first volume, Wake not the Dead is the most striking 


narrative. It is a vampire story, of which this passage may 
serve as a specimen : 


‘ The art of the sorcerer had indeed bestowed upon Brunhilda 
an artificial life, and due nourishment had continued to support 
the restored body; yet, this body was not able of itself to keep up 
the genial glow of vitality, and to nourish the flame whence 
spring all the affections and passions, whether of lqye or hate; 
for death had for ever destroyed and withered it: all that Brun- 
hilda now possessed was a chilled existence, colder than that of 
the snake. It was nevertheless necessary that she should love, 
and return with equal ardour the warm caresses of her spell-en- 
thralled husband, to whose passion alone she was indebted for her 
renewed existence. It was necessary that a magic draught should 
animate the dull current in her veins, and awaken her to the glow 
of life and the flame of love — a potion of abomination — not even 
to be named without a curse — human blood, imbibed whilst yet 
warm, from the veins of youth. This was the hellish drink for 
which she thirsted: possessing no sympathy with the purer feel- 
ings of humanity; deriving no enjoyment from aught that interests 
in life, and occupies its varied hours; her existence was a mere 
blank, unless when in the arms of her paramour husband, and 
therefore was it that she craved incessantly after the horrible 
draught. It was even with the utmost effort that she could for- 
bear sucking even the blood of Walter himself, as he reclined 
beside her. Whenever she beheld some innocent child, whose 
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lovely face denoted the exuberance of infantine health and vigour, 
she would entice it by soothing words and fond caresses into her 
most secret apartment, where, lulling it to sleep in her arms, she 
would suck from its bosom the warm, purple tide of life. Nor 
were youths of either sex safe from her horrid attack : having first 
breathed upon her unhappy victim, who never failed immediately 
to sink into a lengthened sleep, she would then in a similar man- 
ner drain his veins of the vital juice. Thus children, youths, and 
maidens quickly faded away, as flowers gnawn by the cankering 
worm: the fullness of their limbs disappeared ; a sallow hue suc- 
ceeded to the rosy freshness of their cheeks, the liquid lustre of the 
eye was deadened, even as the sparkling stream when arrested by 
the touch of frost; and their locks became thin and grey, as if al- 
ready ravaged by the storm of life. Parents beheld with horror 
this desolating pestilence devouring their offspring; nor could 
simple or charm, potion or amulet, avail aught against it. The 
grave swallowed up one after the other; or did the miserable 
victim survive, he became cadaverous and wrinkled even in the 
very morn of existence. Parents observed with horror this de- 
vastating pestilence snatch away their offspring —a pestilence 
which no herb however potent, nor charm, nor holy taper, nor 
‘exorcism, could avert. They either beheld their children sink one 
after the other into the grave, or their youthful forms, withered by 
the unholy, vampire embrace of Brunhilda, assume the decrepitude 
of sudden age. 

‘ At length strange surmises and reports began to prevail; it 
was whispered that Brunhilda herself was the cause of all these 
horrors ; although no one could pretend to tell in what manner 
she destroyed her victims, since no marks of violence were dis- 
cernible. Yet when young children confessed that she had fre- 
quently lulled them asleep in her arms, and elder ones said that a 
sudden slumber had come upon them whenever she began to con- 
verse with them, suspicion became converted into certainty, and 
those whose offspring had hitherto escaped unharmed, quitted 
their hearths and home — all their little possessions — the dwell- 
ings of their fathers and the inheritance of their children, in order 
to rescue from so horrible a fate those who were dearer to their 
simple affections than aught else the world could give. 

‘ Thus did the castle daily assume a more desolate appearance ; 
daily did its environs become more deserted : none but a few aged, 
decrepid old women and grey-headed menials were to be seen re- 
maining of the once numerous retinue. Such will, in the latter 
days of the earth, be the last generation of mortals, when child- 
bearing shall have ceased, when youth shall no more be seen, nor 
any arise to replace those who shall await their fate in silence.’ 


In the second volume, The Spectre-barber is the best, and 
supplies with propriety a scene for the vignette. —In the 
third, The Erl-king’s Daughter is the most original tale, and 
might perhaps furnish a theme for the poet. The fatal Marks- 
man is also good, and has been dramatized recently. 
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On the other hand, in the first volume the worst story is 
The Enchanted Castle: of which the atrocious catastrophe pro- 
duces a sickness of the heart, like that which a murderer is 
said to feel after the perpetration of his crime. In the second 
volume, The Victim of Priestcraft offends by blackness of inci- 
dent, and Kz7bitz by silliness: while in the third, The Tale, 
though more free from horrible imagery than any other, is yet 
so capriciously improbable, so harlequinically metamorphosing, 
so insanely driftless, that it does not appear to have a pattern, 
and not enough of regularity in the design to be mistaken even 
for patch-work. 








Art. VII. Memoir of the Operations of the Allied Armies, under 
Prince Schwarzenberg and Marshal Blucher, during the latter 
End of 1813 and the Year 1814. By (a General Officer) the 
Author of the “ Early Campaigns of the Duke of Wellingtok in 
Portugal and Spain.” 8vo. pp. 341. 1. 1s. Boards. Murray, 
1822. 


AS we have lately been engaged in an examination of those 

military histories and treatises which have appeared since 
the commencement of the wars of the Revolution, and which 
have been presented to the world by continental writers, we 
cannot refrain from expressing our satisfaction on perceiving, 
that the numerous and able productions of the French and 
German officers have, at length, excited a spirit of emulation 
in the British army for the acquirement of scientific knowlege 
and general literature. We have long regretted the apparent 
supineness with which our officers suffered their rivals, or 
their allies, to become the historians of those extraordinary 
wars in which they have borne so conspicuous a share, espe- 
cially as the scenes transacted in Europe during the past thirty 
years are unequalled in the history of warfare; and we have 
on several occasions animadverted on this lethargic indiffer- 
ence, which it gave us much pain even to mention, but the 
causes of which we determined to examine. 

These researches promised at first only mortification and 
disappointment, but have terminated in a manner exceedingly 
pleasing; and we are assured that not only our military 
readers, but every other class, will view with considerable in- 
terest the results of this inquiry: of which, as the cause of 
*‘ literature” is so deeply concerned in it, we shall venture to 
give a brief account, before we take notice of the work be- 
fore us. 

Our personal intimacy with several officers who braved the 
hardships and perils of these unprecedented wars, and whose 
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superior abilities and education (we knew) rendered them 
competent to the task of describing their campaigns, induced 
us to ask what reasons had prevented them from attempting 
it. We found that the oldest were uniformly deterred by the 
notion that a prejudice existed against the capacities of our 
military men, from the general inferiority of their early 
tuition; and that this prejudice would operate powerfully 

ainst the reception of their works. The younger officers, 
also, who had almost always retained abundant materials for 
the composition of such details, were restrained from publish- 
ing them either by an unfounded idea of their own inade- 
quacys or because they were persuaded that the public taste 
sought rather to be gratified by the perusal of the numerous 
commentaries or narrations of French Generals and leaders. — 
It is true that all these obstacles against our military publications 
did exist, and at no time so strongly as during the most 
splendid part of Napoleon’s career; when an absurd opinion 
had gained ground, in this as well as in other countries, that 
the French army was as superior to all others, and particu- 
larly to ours, as the British navy was to that of France. 
With Napoleon’s fortunes, however, this doctrine suffered a 
decay ; and time, the great corrector of all follies and fallacies, 
has placed it in its true light. The glory and the military 
character of Bonaparte were certainly of the highest class, 
but they had nearly bewildered the senses of his numerous 
admirers; and it required, therefore, the seriousness of after- 
reflection to convince them of the extent of their illusion, and 
to enable them calmly to observe such subjects in their proper 
bearings and proportions. 

Since the peace of Paris, a few solitary books on the conti- 
nental struggle have issued from the London presses, some 
by officers of the army, and others by persons perhaps better 
qualified to write, but wholly ignorant of the events which 
they undertook to describe. A new zra is now opening; and 
we are convinced that the inflated histories of those French 
writers who have remembered their country at the expence of 
reason, and in some cases of truth, will sink into the oblivion 
which they merit: while the narrations of others, who, with 
a natural bias towards France, have endeavoured faithfully to 
describe the events in which they were actors, will be amply 
substantiated and elucidated by the calmer and cooler effusions 
of British officers. 

When we had thus ascertained that no want of desire or 
capacity existed in this class of writers, our inquiries naturally 
embraced several other subjects connected with the present 
state of military knowlege in this country; and we are — 
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that it must give general satisfaction to find, that it has. ex- 
tended among our military men to a degree much exceeding 
what might be imagined by those who are unacquainted with 
the service. Whether we are to trace this improvement to 
the increase of information which they have acquired in the 
recent exercise of their profession, and the contempt which 
an unusual display of ignorance now undergoes, or to the 
emulation that has been excited by a comparison with the ex- 
tent of acquirement exhibited in the continental armies, we 
need not at present inquire. Perhaps, indeed, it may owe the 
greater part of its origin to that thirst for information which 
has so widely diffused itself: but, whatever may be the ex- 
citing cause, our readers will be better satisfied if we give 
evidence of the facts already stated, than if we entered on 
such an argument. 

With this impression, we shall say a few words on the cir- 
cumstances concerning these facts with which we are best ac- 
quainted ; and we commence by stating that our government 
has for wemy years observed the very disadvantageous figure, 
which many even of our most prominent officers made whén 
placed in official contact with their opponents, and has equally 
regretted the necessity for seeking the assistance of foreigners 
to instil even the most common military lessons intothe minds 
of our young military aspirants. To remedy, therefore, as 
much as possible, these glaring defects, encouragement has 
lately been held out in the army for the acquirement of gene- 
ral information; the military schools has ean re-modelled ; 
native masters, excepting of course where languages are con- 
cerned, supply the places of foreigners; and an officer who 
may turn his attention to any literary pursuit is no longer 
stigmatized as a plodder, but regarded with attention and re- 
spect. In fact, many of very superior rank and prospects 
have enlightened the world by their publications and ideas; 
and the improvement has even proceeded so far, that it has 
been in contemplation to employ meritorious officers as pro- 
fessors of tactics and fortification, in the public military 
schools. 

It should not be overlooked, that the establishment of 
garrison-libraries has been a very powerful engine in forward- 
ing this desired change. Scarcely twenty years have passed 
since our officers, after having powdered and tortured their 
hair, trimmed their whiskers, and lounged on the parade, 
filled up all the remainder of their time in gambling, smoking, 
drinking, or in worse employments; and, if they read, any 
thing, it was chiefly the disgusting trash o* the old circulating 
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indeed, owing to the general. diffusion of garrison-libraries, 
which has already done much and will do infinitely more. 
The first of these libraries, in point of date and importanee, is 
that of Gibraltar, which was opened in 1793; when Sir Ro- 
bert Boyd, then Governor, presented it with a donation of 
TooJ. [It did not, however, increase very rapidly till three 
years afterward, when General O’Hara, with his usual liber- 
ality, added 230/, to its funds. It has since received, from 
Earl St. Vincent, 165/.; from Rear-Admiral Sir John Gore, 
100/.; and from the late General Trigge, 1254. The Duke 
of Kent presented it also-with 100/.; General Fox with 50/. ; 
and many other officers with similar sums; while the Duke 
of York’s suggestions to Mr. Pitt, whe was. struck with the 
generosity of these gifts, and fully persuaded of the great im- 


portance of encouraging such zeal, proeured 5000J. from 


government for the erection of a suitable building, &c. The 
respectable inhabitants attached to the King’s service not 
being excluded, the number of subscribers has rendered. its 
finds. very flourishing, We have now, by favor of a mili- 
tary friend, its latest catalogue on our table, in which we per- 
ceive that the works have been very carefully selected, and 
comprize most of the standard English books, with many 
very costly and rare publications.* 
Hy in mentioning the Gibraltar library, it will be only common 
fustice to observe that it awes its foundation, and now flourish- 
g state, principally to the exertions of the present com- 
manding officer of engjneers in Ireland, Lieut.~Genexal 
Fyers ; whose portrait by Hoppner is placed at the upper end 
af the principal room, in token. of the respect of the members 
for his character, and particularly for his patronage of litera- 
ture. It must be very gratifying to that officer, and all those 
concerned in its formation, to observe. the gaod effect which the 
institution of this library has produced, many others having 
since beén established on the same principles, — Of these, the 
best are at’ Malta, Corfu, Quebec, Halifax, Woolwich, Chat- 
ham, &Xc. 

The library at Malta possessed very lately, we are informed, 
more than two thousand works of the best English, Italian, and 
French authors ; with a very excellent collection of publications 
respecting the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
"Phe ‘establishment at Corfu is represented as heing in a 
very prosperous state. It was first instituted in Messina, 
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when the British army occupied that part of the Mediterranean 
countries, and would have been lost but for the activity and 
spirit of a medical officer; who, when the army was’ dispersed, 
undertook its removal to Genoa, and subsequently to Corfu, 
It is not only as extensive as that at Malta, but contains 
several more useful books, particularly translations of the 
classics, and has an ample share of works on Greece. 

At Halifar, in Nova Scotia, Lord Dalhousie, soon after 
his arrival there, gave 100/. towards the comimencement of a 
garrison-library; and both at that place and at Quebec these 
establishments are rapidly advancing. , 

The library of the Royal Artillery at Woolwich is perhaps, 
next to that of Gibraltar, the finest collection of the Kind; and 
a meritorious young officer of engineers has exerted himself 
very much in the formation of the garrison-library at 
Chatham, which is already highly respectable, has a good 
revenue, and promises exceedingly well. Most of the garrison- 
towns in England and the colonies are creating similar insti- 
tutions, and will in time render useless the system of small 
regimental libraries, which are generally an incumbrance; 
except those now forming at all the places where the corps’ of 
engineers are stationed; which being confined solely to 
mathematics, strategy, tactics, fortification, and the arts and 
sciences, are indispensably required for the young officers of 
that corps. : 

In India, also, the spirit of acquirement has. spred very 
widely, and establishments are perfecting in the army-stations; 
that well-informed officer, Sir John Malcolm, having used his 
extensive influence very successfully with the officers of the 
East India Company’s service, to promote such undertakings. 

Next to the military libraries, the encouragement so ‘liberally 
allowed by government for the establishment of ‘lithographie 
presses has had a great share in altering the old system; and 
every facility is afforded to those officers who ‘may wish to 
avail themselves of their assistance to promulgate their ideas, 
or to circulate their drawings and plans. ‘The first press of this 
kind used in the British army (or, indeed, in England,) was 
set up in the Quartermaster-General’s office many years ago: 
but it .has been replaced by several of better quality; and ‘we 
understand that five or six are now ‘constantly at work in’ that 
office, printing its official documents, and those’ of the Horse- 
Guards, War-Office, and Home-Department, while*the Ord- 
nance has others. The saving thus ‘created must have been 
very great. In Dublin, the Deputy-Quartermaster-General 
and the Ordnance-Board carry on their public business by 
the same means, and the — Staff-Corps have improved so 
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much on this invention, as to have fitted up at Hythe a 
travelling covered waggon, with all the necessary machinery 
and instruments, so as to be able to circulate orders with the 
greatest rapidity, by the transfer-method, when the army is 
in the field. — At the establishment for the field-instruction 
of the Royal Sappers and Miners at Chatham, lithography 
has been combined with letter-press printing, in a manner 
which will, in a great measure, supersede the use of wood-cuts 
in military or other works.— To conclude; a great number 
of these presses have been sent to foreign stations by govern- 
ment, and also to India by the Company ; the Directors being 
so sensible of the value of this acquisition to the arts, that their 
young officers at the College of Addiscombe are obliged to 
make themselves acquainted with its principle and practice. 

We are sure that our readers will not regret the space 
which we have thus occupied, in the statement of facts re- 

lating to the progress of knowlege in our army; and we hope 
that, in criticizing the Memoir by the British officer which 
we have placed at the head of this article, no occasion will 
arise to create any wish that military men had not become 
authors. 

This ‘ Memoir of the Operations of the Allied Armies in 
1813 and 1814 was written, we believe, by an officer who 
served with much credit on the Duke of Wellington’s staff; 
and, connected as it necessarily is with the events discussed 
by Napoleon in his Memoirs *, it will be viewed with con- 
siderable interest for the reasons which we have already 
given. These Keports were published, it is true, before 
Napoleon’s papers, but they are therefore the more valuable, 
because they are uninfluenced by any desire either to support 
or contradict his statements. We shall not, however, at 
present enter into much detail in our notice of this work, as 
we may have frequent occasion to refer to it hereafter; and 
because we should only recapitulate, in many instances, the 
selections which we have made, or must yet tinavoidably make, 
from the most interesting portions of Gourgaud’s and Mon- 
tholon’s voluminous publications. 

In our first hasty glances through the pages of this British 
officer’s Memoir, we admired the absence of any attempt to 
impress his readers with a notion of his superior information. 
It is not introduced by any inflated preface, or pompcus 
table of contents; nor by any occupation of the commencing 
division beyond a mere statement of half-a-dozen words, em- 
ployed by the author to give a modest intimation that he was 
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a witness of the events which he undertakes to describe, The 
narrative itself is divided into eleven portions, and the principal 
occurrences related are comprized in the period from Bona- 
parte’s advance into Germany, and the battle of Lutzen, to 
his abdication at Fontainebleau: followed by a few pages ot 
appendix, containing statements of the forces opposed to each 
other in these campaigns; an account of the revenues of the 
states of the Rhine; the letters which passed between Gouvion 
de St. Cyr and Prince Schwarzenberg, on the capitulation of 
Dresden ; an intercepted letter from Napoleon to his consort, 
whom he styles mon amie; and an extract from the New 
French Constitution of April 6th, 1814. Two maps of 
the theatre of war in the northern and the southern pro- 
vinces of France; a plan of the battle of Lyons; a sketch of 
Bergen-op-zoom, taken from Sir James Carmichael Smyth’s 
work; plans of the battle near Paris, of the action at Fere 
Champenoise, of the battle of Arcis-sur-Aube, of the battle of 
Laon, of that of Craone, and a sketch for the three actions of 
Brienne, La Rothiere, and Bar-sur-Aube; a plan of the combat 
of Hanau, and a large sketch of the actions at Leipsic; areall 
comprized in this moderate octavo. Some of them are well 
executed, and do much credit to the artists who lithographed 
them, particularly in the pains taken with the very complicated 
writing in the map of the north of France; while they shew 
very clearly the great advantages which this new art affords to 
those officers, who are anxious to place their observations on 
late events before the public. We cannot, however, give that 
degree of praise to the persons engaged in the production of 
these maps and plans, which we have allotted to the artist who 
lithographed those in the work of the Archduke Charles on 
the Principles of Strategy: the manner is not so clear or free; 
and, as no excuse, similar to these pleas that are offered for 
inferior engravings, can be allowed for lithographic drawing, 
we hope that, when this book goes to another edition, more 
pains will be taken with them; the transfer-method, as now. 

practised, affording much better specimens, with less labor. 
We shall pass over the able exposition of the resources of 
the allies and of the French, given in the first part, (or rather, 
as it should have been, conformably to custom, the first 
chapter.) and hasten to observe what are the opinions of the 
British General on the battle of Leipsic, in which a few Eng- 
lish soldiers bore a conspicuous share. — Here, however, to 
our great surprize, although the writer is an English officer 
of rank, and declares that he was an actor in the scenes which 
he details, we cannot trace any account of the part which 
the British performed in this memorable event, except a line 
E 3 or 
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or two.on.the death of Captain Bogue of our artillery. Per- 
haps the. author.did not deem so, small a detothanine worth 
notice in.an account of great events ;. and his feeling on this 
head, from the necessity of condensing his materials, may be 
right: but. we should have been glad to hear an English 
General’s opinion of the atility of the rocket-service m battles 
on so large a. scale. | 

ach i A wavering conduct, which, though it ultimately 
secured to him the throne of Sweden, might have been of 
very serious consequence to the cause of the allies at Leipsic, 
and. afterward in. Holland, is slightly noticed in page 29.5 
and, in the following pages, a very capital picture is drawn of 
the composition. and, physical as well as moral means of the 


allied troops and of the French, which is bold, correet, and 
extremely novel. 


¢ On the side:of the French, as on that of the allies, the basis 
of all their calculations, the leading pivot as it were upon: which 
all the operations turned, seems to have been the formerly esta- 
blished, reputation and fortune of Buonaparte. Trusting to that 
ground-work, he directed the movements. of the French armies, 
while in perfect confidence they obeyed and, vigorously seconded 
his views. On the part of the allies, the same conviction of the 
superiority of his fortune and talents may be traced as the cause 
of the irresolution and hesitation which, notwithstanding a vast 
superiority of numbers, characterized their operations. 

‘ The composition of the opposing armies combined to fortify 
the feelings:these circumstances were calculated to produce. The 
French Generals were men brought up in felds of triumph; 
humble.as the dust. in obedience to Buonaparte, they confided 
implicitly in his talents, and were to enthusiasm attached to his 
cause ; vigorous from character, impetuous in the attacks they led 
on against troops and officers they had been accustomed from 
success to look upon as their inferiors, they were the best instru- 
ments any commander was ever possessed of for the execution of 
his objects. The same feeling which actuated the superior 
officers, descended through every rank to the private soldiers, 
who; enthusiastic for their chief, with confidence foretold success 
whenever they were under his command. | | 

‘ A different. sentiment was to be looked for in the allied army. 
The Austrians. had, within a very few months, created. the force 
with which they were now embarked in this mighty contest. Their 
troops had been so reduced in numbers after the misfortunes of 
the preceding wats, that the corps which Prince Schwarzenberg 
commanded in Poland, in alliance with the French, was the chief 

ound-work upon which their present army had been formed. 
Eheir superior officers were impressed with recollections of the 
sad disasters they had experienced, and of the unavailing bravery 
and, devotion with which they had struggled against the fortunes 
of Buonaparte, The solidiers, mostly recruits, and, in many cases, 
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led on ‘by regimental officers almost ‘as lately appointed’ to the 
satel deentediede, notwithstanding the high: Se charaeter 

the nations from which they were collected, could hardly ' be 
expected to be in a state of military organization fitted: at ence:to 
oppose, upon equal terms, the hitherto victorious legions of France, 

‘ The Russian army was composed of older soldiers, than the 
Austrians, although a considerable number of: recruits were in its 
ranks; it was magnificent in its appearance, yet its officers were 
less accustomed to war; and it was generally less active, less 
vigorous in its movements, than the one it was opposed to. 

‘ The Prussians formed a most éflicient portion of the allied 
army ; their troops, though lately brought together, had. secretly 
been trained for a considerable time; they had more hatred 
against the French, who had humbled their high character as a 
military nation; their officers were better imstructed; and. their 
army displayed, perhaps, more nerve and energy, adventured 
more, and reaped greater triumphs, than any other enga ed in the 
same cause. The spirit of its great commander, Mars al Blucher,. 
pervaded the whole ; he was ever foremost in attack, ‘decisive and 
resolute in his determinations ; wherevér m-the course of the war 
offensive movements are to be traced, wherever the enemy’ is 
attacked and: pursued, Marshal Blucher will almost: always«be 
found to have directed them. . He was fortunate in the general 
officers who commanded under him: besides. the Prussiaw Gene- 
rals, Yorck, Kleist, and Bulow, the Russian Generals, Baron 
Sacken, Count Langeron, and Count Woronzoff, were all of them 
distinguished officers, and General Gneisnau, the chief of his staff, 
was of the greatest value. 

‘ Prince Schwarzenberg, who had a task imposed upon him far 
different from that which féll to the lot of Marshal Blucher; had 
fortunately the superior talents which could alone, perhaps, ‘have 
conducted to so favorable an issue the great cause intrusted to his 
discretion. Directing in chief the movements of an army com- 
posed of troops which had all but lately been in hostility to each 
other ; uniting in his head-quarters not only the respective sove- 
reigns, but frequently the cabiaets which had been engaged in the 
most violent opposition to each other, and still fostered jealousigs, 
such as even general success was only calculated to increase ;, 
besieged by the contending interests of persons who, from defe- 
rence to him alone, yielded submission to Austrian guidance and 
direction; nothing but the unimpeachable rectitude of Prince 
Schwarzenberg’s character, the clearness and: perspicuity of his 
talents, his braverv in the field, his amiability in his general. con- 
verse with all, could have enabled him to keep together, and direct 
successfully to one great object, the heterogeneous ‘mass submit- 
ted to his guidance.’ 


The disadvantages which Prince Schwarzenberg had to 
overcome were indeed incredible; and, added.to.the extreme 
activity and surprizing resources of Napoleon’s -mind,) they 
would have rendered the as 9 Cees very: doubt- 
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ful, if the command had been confided to a General of more 
enterprize, but with less coolness, decision, and knowlege of 
diplomatic affairs. —The extreme caution of the Russian, 
Austrian, and Prussian policy is discussed much at large in 
this Memoir; and the rule so steadfastly followed on the actual 
invasion of France, (subsequent to the forcible violation of 
the neutral territories of Swisserland,) that every march should 
be made as if the enemy were really superior, is in some 
measure blamed. Yet it should be recollected that every 
thing in that extraordinary campaign was new to the foreign 
troops, and to their leaders. The northern armies were 
placed by the fortune of war in a different world, if the ex- 
pression be allowable ; and the uncertainty which they always 
felt respecting the disposition of the French people, the vast 
line of fortresses which they had to turn and subdue, and the 
favorable circumstances which a knowlege of the interior, the 
roads, and the passes of France offered to such an adversary 
as Napoleon, followed as he was by men devoted to his will, 
were obstacles which required more prudence than heroism 
to surmount. Had it not been for the actual treason prac- 
tised against him by Souham, or rather by Marmont and by 
the army of Lyons, at Fontainebleau, Napoleon might have 
protracted the war much longer, perhaps until the vaccillat- 
ing Parisians had again espoused his cause.* -- We are very 
much inclined to allow the greater part of what Bonaparte has 
said on this subject in his Memoirs +: for, although the suc- 
cess of the allies has certainly spared humanity from extreme 
sufferings, yet the historian, in viewing the events which he has 
to record, is bound to regard them with a strictly impartial 
eye; and, notwithstanding that we are disposed equally with 
the present author to admit the errors in strategy that were 
committed by Napoleon, we cannot go so far as a contem- 
porary writer, the Baron de Rogniat, who observes in his 
‘¢ Considerations on the Art of War’ that the fall of that 
singular man may be solely attributed to the premature weak- 
ening of his intellect. On the contrary, we apprehend that the - 
imprudent march into Russia, and the defection of Bavaria 
and Holland, were the real causes of the decline and fall of 
the Napoleon dynasty; which had been so firmly supported 
principally because the talents of its founder, and his thirst 





* Of the danger to be apprehended from the mobs of Paris, if 
the main body of the allies had been obliged to follow the French 
army, the combined Generals were fully aware; indeed, it was im- 
possible for any European to forget what these mobs had once 
been capable of doing. 
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for fame, had raised the French nation from the obloquy and 
dishonor into which it had fallen. 

he author’s accounts of the actions in the French ter- 
ritory are faithfully narrated, and throw great light where 
much obscurity has hitherto prevailed. We are thankful, 
therefore, for the information which he has thus dispassion- 
ately offered: but we cannot wholly agree in opinion with 
him, that a writer of military memoirs of celebrated and re- 
cent events must deem it necessary to detail arguments of 
considerable. length on probabilities, which may be discussed 
ad infinitum. We should, therefore, wish to cancel, in a future 
edition, the whole of pages 92. to 106., and from 179. to 185, 
- We must give a specimen of the author’s narrative in his 
detail of the battle of Craone. 


‘ As soon as Buonaparte was aware of the offensive movements 
undertaken by Marshal Blucher, he prepared to follow him. On 
the 27th of February he left Troyes, and conveying with him the 
guards and the corps of Marshals Ney and Victor, together with 
a considerable force of cavalry, arrived on the evening of the Ist 
of March at La Ferté sous Jouarre. He was only enabled to pass 
the Marne on the 3d, the guards at La Ferté, the corps of Mar- 
shals Ney and Victor, and Generals Grouchy and Arrighi, at 
Chateau Thierry. He directed Marshals Marmont and Mortier 
to cross the Ourcq, and the whole army to follow up Marshal 
Blucher, and, by moving to the right upon Fismes and Braine, to 
endeavour to bring him to action on the left of the Aisne. 

‘ On the 2d of March, the Silesian army commenced its move- 
ment upon Soissons ; the corps of General Yorck, by Qulchy le 
Chateau ; the corps of Generals Sacken and Kapsewitsch by An- 
cienville and La Ferté Milon. General Kleist made a reconnois- 
sance in the direction of May-en-Multien; his advance under 
General Zieten had an affair near Neufchelles with the division of 
General Merlin, which being driven upon Generals Ricard and 
Lagrange, was enabled, thus reinforced, to re-assume the offensive, 
obliging the Prussians to retire towards Mareuil la Ferté. Mar- 
shal Marmont at this place came up with the corps of General 
Kleist, but was unable to prevent its passage of the Ourcq. In 
conjunction with Marshal Mortier, he afterwards passed through 
La Ferté Milon, and marching upon Neuilly St. Front, again over- 
took General Kleist, who repulsed the attacks made upon him, and 
continued his march upon Soissons. This place having been 
attacked by General Bulow and Count Woronzow on the Ist, sur- 
rendered on the 2d, at night: General Moreau, who commanded 
there, having capitulated on condition to retire with his troops, 
which he effected on Villers Coterets. The whole Silesian army 
passed through Soissons on the 3d, and the morning of the 4th, 
and, leaving there a strong garrison, took up a position between the 
villages of Laffaux, Cerny, and Ailles, with the Aisne in front, 
and the Lette in rear. Buonaparte had established his head-quar- 
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ters at Montreail ‘aux Lyons, and, hoping to have enclosed'Mar- 
shal Blucher, is reported to have felt the gredtest disappointment: 
on the morning of the 4th, when iit was discovered he had crossed 
the Aisne, and escaped him, as he represented it, by the capture of, 
Soissons. He ordered Marshals Marmont and Mortier to retake 
that place, but, after an action which iasted till night on the 5th, 
they were obliged to abandon the attempt. Buonaparte moved 
upon Braine, from whence He drove the advance of Général Win- 
zingerode; and detached a2 corps upon Rheims, which took posses- 
sion of it, obliging the greater part of the garrison to-surrender. 

‘ Buonaparte had now opposed to him the whole of Marshal 
Blucher’s army ; the corps of Generals Winzingerode, Bulow, and 
Langeron, having formed their junction. It amounted to near 
80,000 men, concentrated, and in a position in every respect ad- 
vantageous. Notwithstanding its superiority to the Mequch force, 
Buonaparte continued to operate against it, and on the 5th pushed 
forward General Nansouty, who being successful ina charge upon 
the Russian cavalry near Bery au Bacg, tdok that place, while the 
divisions of Generals Friant and Meusnier established themselves: 
on the heights in front of it. On the 6th, Buonaparte having col- 
lected the corps of Marshals Ney and Victor, and having ordered 
Marshals Marmont and Mortier to move upon Braine and Fismes, 
advanced upon Corbeny. . Marshal Blucher had put his army in 
motion upon Craone, to counteract the attempt of the enemy to 
turn his left ; but perceiving that object was already in part effected, 
he detached General Winzingerode with a corps of 10,000 cavalry 
by Chevregny and Bruyéres upon Veftud, while he directed the 
corps of General Bulow to occupy Laon. On the morning of the 
7th he moved the corps of Generals Yortck, Kleist, and Langerdn, 
through Pancy rec: tral with the intention of uniting them 
with ‘General Bulow from Laon; and, in conjunction with the 
cavalry of General Winzmgerode, of attacking the tight of Buo- 
naparte whilst engaged against Count Woronzow, who, supported 
by General Sacken, was placed in a position on the heights oppo- 
site to Craone, between Vassogne and Ailles, having in his front 
the farms of Heurtibize and Les Roches, and the village of St. 
Martin. 

‘ Buonaparte ordered a reconnoissance of this force, in the 
evening of the 6th, from the mill of Pontoise, which was supported 
by Marshal Ney, who moved upon the village of St.Martin; an en- 

ent ensued, in which the farm of Heurtibize was taken by' the 
French, and afterwards retaken by the Russians. On the morning of 
the 7th, Buonaparte directed Marshal Ney to advance through St. 
Martin upon the village of Ailles; this attack was intrusted to the 
division of General Boyer de Rebeval, while Generals Meunier and 
Curial supported it by moving upon its left. ‘Fhe action upon 
this point being severe, Marshal Victor advanced from the Abbey 
of Vaucler upon the farm of Heurtibize, endeavouring thus to co- 
operate with the troops engaged. He was however wounded, and 
the command of his corps was afterwards given to General Char- 
pentier. The whole of the force thus employed being unable to 
dislodge 
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dislodge the. Russians, Buonaparte sent forward Genetal Grouchy 
with his cavalry, with orders to débouche er the left of Marshal 
Ney; this officer was wounded while endeavouring to execute 
this object, and the: troeps he comiianded driven back. Count 
Woronzow seized this opportunity to charge the divisions of Ge- 
nerals Meusnier, Curial, and Boyer de Rebeval, which he drove 
into the wood in their rear, completely defeating them: General 
la Ferriere, who attacked the flank of the Russians, while execut- 
ing this movement, was severely wounded, and his cavalry repulsed. 
The same good fortune had attended the Russians in the valley of 
Vasségne, where General Nansouty was driven back by the cavalry 
under General Benkendorf. . 

© Tn this state of the battle the allied troops received orders 
from Marshal Blucher to retire from the ground they were defend- 
ing, and concentrate with the rest of his army at n; this de- 
cision was produced by the failure of the ogetesign projected 
upon the right of the French. From the badness of the cross 
roads, the troops destined for this movement were unable to arrive 
in sufficient time ; the cavalry of General Winaingerode, and the 
corps of General Kleist, reaching Fetieux only at four in the after- 
noon,.and the remainder still. bemg at that hour considerably inf 
the rear. It was in consequence determined to bring the Silesian 
army to Laon, and there accept a general battle. General Sacken 
immediately obeyed the orders he had received, leaving, however, 
his cavalry under the orders of Count Woronzow ; who, perceiv- 
ing the critical situation into which he might be thrown by retiring 
in face of the enemy, determined to wait a more favourable oppor- 
tunity, and therefore continued the defence of his position. Buo- 
naparte ordered General Charpentier, supported by General 
Colbert, to advance upon the farm of Les Roches, and Marshal 
Mortier, who was just arriving on the field of battle, to press for- 
ward and assist their attack. These officers, together with the 
division of General Friant, at length succeeded in taking the vil- 
lage of Ailles, in the assault of which the corps of Marshal Ney 
co-operated. Count Woronzow, in consequence of the advan- 
tages thus gained by the enemy, began his retreat, which was con- 
ducted with the greatest order, without the loss of a single gun 
or prisoner. Buonaparte directed General Belliard with the 
cavalry of the guard to connect itself with the corps of General 
Nansouty, and turn the Russian right ; this movement was’ pre- 
vented by the cavalry. of Generals Wassiltschikow and Benkendorf, 
assisted by a battalion of light infantry, which, taking advantage of 
the cover afforded by some enclosures, mainly contributed to 
check the enemy’s advance. Count Woronzow retired by Chev- 
regny, Chavignon, and L’Ange Gardien, whence being joined b 
the garrison of Soissons, which had been recalled by Marshak 
Blucher, he moved upon the position of Laon. 

‘ This was the best fought action during the campaign; the 
numbers engaged on both sides were nearly equal, the superiority, 
if any, being on the side of the enemy. ‘The French suffered 
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severely *; the corps originally engaged were defeated; the num- 
ber of fresh troops they at last brought into action, at the mo- 
ment the support of General Sacken was withdrawn from Count 
Woronzow, renders the retreat of this officer, then executed, as 
honourable as the victory he had previously gained.’ 


The account of the capitulation of Paris, and of the sub- 
sequent conduct of Napoleon up to the epoch of his abdica- 
tion, is very well written and digested. It is curious to find 
that the first gun fired against Paris was from a Russian bat- 
tery of light artillery, which had retired the last from Mos- 
cow when it was abandoned to the French; and that, in both 
instances, this battery was under the immediate direction of 
General Miloradovitsch. 

An interesting conversation is extracted from the Chevalier 
De Koch’s well written work on the war of 1814, between 
Bonaparte, Berthier, Caulaincourt, and Belliard, the latter of 
whom was retiring in virtue of the capitulation from Paris 
when he met the Emperor on the road, totally unacquainted 
with the defection of his Marshals. (See pages 268. to 274.) 

With a few trifling exceptions, (such as a discrepancy which 
involves an Hibernicism in the second paragraph of page 4., 
and a little defect in governance in the last paragraph of the 
preceding page,) we have to congratulate this author on the 
unaffectedness and fluency of his style; which is clear and 
enplanatory even where it is generally most difficult so to 
write. The few commencing pages are the least successful, 
which is usually the case with those who are unaccustomed to 
composition: but, on the whole, we think that this Memoir 
has made a considerable addition to the historical works 
of our own times, and that it will prove highly useful to 
those among our successors who may fill the rolls of British 
history. 

Several reports have reached us relative to the name of the 
officer to whom we are indebted for this narrative, but we are 
not enabled to rely on any. Among others, Lord Burghersh 
has been mentioned: but that conjecture must be erroneous, 
his Lordship not being ‘ a General officer,’ but the youngest 
colonel of the year 1814. 
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‘ * The numbers of killed and wounded on the side of the 
French were reckoned at 8000; on that of the Russians, about 
5000.’ 
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Art. VIII. St. Ronan's Well. By the Author of * Waverley,” 
“ Quentin Durward,” &c. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. 
Edinburgh, Constable and Co.; London, Hurst and Co. 1894. 


s our readers may doubtless remember, the shield of the 
£\ jearned Martinus Scriblerus, when its coat of venerable 
rust was indiscreetly removed by his hand-maid, was dis- 
covered to be nothing more than a barber’s basin. Now, al- 
though we are far from contending that the two cases are 
analogous in every point, yet we cannot but think that the 
‘ Author of Waverley,’ in rubbing off that fine erugo with 
which his former works were encrusted, and attempting to give 
his productions a modern polish, has incalculably diminished 
their value. Previously to the appearance of the volumes be- 
fore us, we had heard, among other table-talk, that the scene 
of the new novel was to be laid in the Orkney islands; and we 
anticipated high gratification in following the great luminary 
of the north through scenes, and amid characters, suited to his 
peculiar and splendid genius. The disappointment which we 
experienced was grievous, when we discovered that ‘ the 
author of Waverley and Quentin Durward’ had descended 
into the annalist of a Spa! That the master of chivalry and 
romance should have consented to become the chronicler of a 
supposed modern watering-place, and of common love-scenes, 
drinking bouts, and tea-sipping parties, affected us some- 
what in the same manner as a picture of the Black Prince 
might be supposed to do, if he were arrayed in a morning- 
coat manufactured by Stultz, and in a pair of Hoby’s neatest 
jockey-boots. What sympathies can the writer, whose ima- 
gination has embodied the characters of Flora M‘Ivor, of Re- 
becca, of Minna Troil, and of Jeannie Deans, have in common 
with the rattles, the prudes, and the precieuses of a Spa; and 
how can the pen which has narrated the exploits of Coeur de 
Lion, of the valiant Templar, and of Montrose, condescend 
to detail the gallantries of mincing petit-maitres, and the ad- 
ventures of dissolute gamesters? Yet such is the case. * The 
author of Waverley’ has come down from the lofty and 
honorable eminence to which his genius had raised him, and 
has mingled with the crowd of nameless novelists who edif 
the public with ‘* Six Weeks at Long’s” and “ A Fortnight 
at Brighton.” He has forsaken his knights and warriors for 
horse-racers and bullies, his Covenanters for card-playing 
curates, and his high-minded heroines for blue-stocking ladies. 
Tired of ‘“ mounting barbed steeds,” he is determined to try 

how nimbly he can “ caper in a lady’s chamber.” 
The attempt was rash, and the result is natural. The pro- 
duction before us must be regarded as a failure, when we 
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remember the former efforts of its author; and we cannot re- 
frain from comparing it with other novels of the same class, of 
which we. possess so many excellent specimens. In the repre- 
sentation of every-day life, and of domestic scenes, the Scoteh 
writer has to contend with numerous and powerful ad- 
versaries; and in the fidelity and accurate truth of these 
delineations, we do not hesitate to say that he must yield to 
Madame D’Arblay, to Miss Edgeworth, and to Miss Austin. 
He does nat, nor can it be expected that he should, possess. 
the nice and. discriminating tact which distinguishes the 
writings of those ladies; and the sketches of all his characters 
at ‘the Well’ are drawn rather in the broad style of a cari- 
caturist, than with the accuracy of a portrait-painter. It was 
a fatal error when “ the child of the Mist” deserted. his wild 
— and seated himself in the public room at ‘ the Fox 
otel.’ 

Independently of such an unfortunate choice of subject, we 
have other and heavy objections to this work. The plot is 
worse, if possible, than that of any of the former novels. by the 
same author. The idea of it appears to have been suggested 


by Otway’s well known tragedy of The Orphan ; for, as in the | 


drama, two brothers are candidates for the affections of the 
heroine, and the one clandestinely personates the other. On 
this foundation, the novelist has endeavored to build a story 
which, in our apprehension, is very deficient in coherence and 
probability. We are willing, in reading the wild fictions of 
the “ Arabian Nights,” to surrender our logical powers and 
to subdue the revolts of our reasoning faculties ; so as to enter- 


tain no more doubt that the prince was borne through the air — 


in a chariot drawn by hippogriffs, than that Sir Charles 
Grandison was hebdomadally dragged to church in the family- 
carriage by six black long-tailed horses. Yet, when we are 
called to listen to a tale, the scene of which is no farther re- 
moved than the border of Scotland, and the time no more 
distant than the present century, we must be excused if we 
demur a little on the question of probabilities. We cannot 
atiently stand by, aiid witness a number of good people 
remorselessly rendered miserable by a despotic novelist, who 
assigns no cause adequate to the production of so much 
wretchedness. A writer of fiction is bound so. to combine the 
circumstances of his narrative, that his hero and heroine shall 
not be involved in perplexity without some sufficient causa 
causans, so as at once to satisfy the reader that he is not 
cheated out of his commiseration and sympathy; and, though 
this neglect to assign. a probable cause for the griefs and dis- 
tresses of their personages be an error common both to 
| novelists 
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novelists and dramatists, it is not the less open to reprehension. 
In the present tale, we are unable, after a patient consideration 
of the subject, to discover a single valid reason for the misery 
which the hero and heroine endure. Lord Etherington, per- 
sonating his half-brother Francis Tyrrel, is married to the 
heroine Clara Mowbray, but the deception is discovered 
immediately after the marriage-ceremony has passed. Now 
the supposed author of “ Wayerley” is too good a lawyer not 
to be aware that such a marriage is cleanly invalid; if any 


‘of our readers should entertain a doubt on that subject, we 


to refer them-to the decision of * a late learned Chief Justice :” 
who, in a casein which a man had been married under an as- 
sumed name, for which reason the validity of the marriage had 
been questioned, made use of the following words; ‘If this name 
had been assumed for the purpose of fraud, in order to enable 
the party to contract marriage, and to conceal himself from 
the party to whom he was about to be married, that would 
have been a fraud on the marriage-act; and the rights of 
marriage and the court would not have given effect to any 
such corrupt purpose.” What, then, we ask, was there to 
prevent the hero and heroine from marrying and being happy 
as soon as they pleased? What but that truculent disposition 
common to all novelists, who delight in the miseries of the 
beings whom they have created. ; 

Even, supposing the marriage of Clara to hawe been valid, 
the plot of the novel is still exceedingly imperfect. If valid, 
it was. clearly a work of supererogation in his Lordship to 
trouble the lady with his subsequent addresses as a lover, 
when he was intitled to exercise over her the authority of a 
husband: if, on the contrary, it was invalid, it was no im- 
pediment, as we have shewn, to the union of Tyrrel and Clara, 

hus, gudcunque vid datd, the plot is bad, and the writer is 

laced between the horns of a dilemma,— We have, however, 
heard it suggested, and we admit that some passages favor the 
supposition, that there were other causes from which the 
heroine’s griefs arose; and that certain ‘ love-passages” had 
occurred in the history of her youthful attachment to Tyrrel, 
the remembrance of which preying on her heart had partially 
affected her intellects. These suspicions are founded chiefly 
on the heroine’s.own confession to her brother, which certainly 
pears to be an admission of her guilt. Yet, granting that 

t, which still appears exceedingly problematical, it ought 
only to have operated as an additional reason for the marriage ~ 
of T'yrrel with his early love. In every view of the case, 
therefore, the plot is improbable and unsatisfactory. me 
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We must now make a few observations on the characters 
who figure at St. Ronan’s Well, and in whom we have disco- 
vered little novelty. The warmest admirers (among whom we 
desire to be classed) of ‘the author of Waverley’ have long 
ceased to expect any thing heroic in his heroes or his heroines. 
Francis Tyrrel, like many of his predecessors, is a very re- 
spectable personage, and walks through his part with a 
dignity befitting his station, but is miserably “ left in the 
lurch” at the end. Of the heroine we see and hear not much; 
and the interest excited for her is the result merely of the 
painful circumstances in which she is placed. Her character 
is slight, undefined, and, in the language of an artist, sketchy. 
Indeed, in most of the Waverley novels, the author bestows 
the greatest pains on some of the inferior personages. So in 
the present tale, the character of Mr. Peregrine Scroggie 
Touchwood:is the most labored and most successful effort 
in the whole work. He is an amusing compound of the 
traveller, the gourmand, the meddler, and the philanthropist, 
and is certainly a new imagination of the author’s brain. 
The remaining characters, with little exception, are modifica- 
tions of the same elements which are scattered through the 
former novels. Captain Hector M‘Turk (who, by the way, 
changes his name in the course of the work, possessing in the 
earlier part of it the appellation of Mungo,) is a species of 
Captain Dalgetty, with the monomachic qualities of Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger superadded. In the Rev. Josiah Cargill, the 
minister of St. Ronan’s, we clearly discover our much-re- 
spected friend Dominie Sampson, (and something of our still 
older friend Parson Adams,) although, for some reasons of 
conveniency probably known to the author, he appears at pre- 
sent under an alias. Mrs. Margaret Dods, the landlady of 
the Cleickum inn, has some new points about her, and is on 
the whole a well drawn and amusing character: yet still she 
makes us recollect old Meg Merrilies. Mowbray, who is in- 
tended to be a Scotch sportsman and buck, has few distinguish- 
ing national characteristics, and would adorn with equal grace 
any county in England, Ireland, or Wales. Of the rest of the 
characters we have little to say : — they are the usual furniture 
of a Spa; — Lady Penelope Penfeather, an affected precieuse ; 
Lady Binks, a sullen beauty ; her husband Sir Bingo, a booby 
baronet; Mr. Winterblossom, a grey-headed beau ; and Mr. 
Chatterley, a polite young divine. We must not, however, 
omit Lord Etherington, the anti-hero of the novel, who is a 
sort-of Lovelace in his worst phasis. He is a polite and ac- 
complished villain, who commits all kinds of enormities with a 
grace and nonchalance peculiarly his own, until he is shot 
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through the heart (if he had one) by Mowbray. Captain 
Jekyl is his Belford ; and his Lordship’s letters to him, which 
are somewhat unskilfully made the vehicles for detailing a 
great part of the plot, very much resemble those of Lovelace 
to his friend. 

It now remains for us to present our readers with a few ex- 
tracts. The following is the first interview between Mr. 
Touchwood and the minister of St. Ronan’s, at the Manse: 


‘ Amid a heap of books and other literary lumber, which had 
accumulated around him, sat, in his well-worn leathern elbow- 
chair, the learned minister of St. Ronan’s; a thin, spare man, 
beyond the middle age, of a dark complexion, but with eyes 
which, though now obscured and vacant, had been once bright, 
soft, and expressive, and whose features seemed interesting, the 
rather that, notwithstanding the carelessness of his dress, he was 
in the habit of performing his ablutions with eastern precision; 
for he had forgot neatness but not cleanliness. His hair might 
have appeared much more disorderly, had it not been thinned by 
time, and disposed chiefly around the sides of his countenance 
and the back part of his head; black stockings, ungartered, 
marked his professional dress, and his feet were thrust into the 
old slip-shod shoes, which served him instead of slippers. The 
rest of his garments, so far as visible, consisted in a plaid night- 
gown wrapt in long folds round his stooping and emaciated length 
of body, and reaching down to the slippers aforesaid. He was 
so intently engaged in studying the book before him, a folio of 
no ordinary bulk, that he totally disregarded the noise which 
Mr. Touchwood made in entering the room, as well as the coughs 
and hems with which he thought proper to announce his presence. 

‘ No notice being taken of these inarticulate signals, Mr. 
Touchwood, however great an enemy he was to eee 5 saw 
the necessity of introducing his business, as an apology for his 
intrusion. 

‘« Hem! Sir — Ha, hem!— you see before you a ise in 
some distress for want of society, who has taken the liberty to 
call on you as a good pastor, who may be, in Christian charity, 
willing to afford him a little of your company, since he is tired of 
his own.” 

‘ Of this speech Mr. Cargill only understood the words ‘ dis- 
tress” and “ charity,” sounds with which he was well acquainted, 
and which never failed to produce some effect on him. He 
looked at his visitor with lack-lustre eye, and, without correcting 
ihe first opinion which he had formed, although the stranger's 
plump and sturdy frame, as well as his nicely-brushed coat, 
glancing cane, and, above all, his upright and self-satisfied man- 
ner, resembled in no respect the dress, form, or bearing of a 
mendicant, he quietly thrust a shilling into his hand, and relapsed 
into the studious contemplation which the entrance of Mr. Touch- 
wood had interrupted. 
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‘« Upon my ward, my good Sir,” said his visitor, surprised at 
a degree of absence of mind which he could hardly have con- 
ceived pone *‘ you have entirely mistaken my object.” 

‘<* Tam sorry my mite is insufficient, my friend,” said the 
clergyman, without again raising his eyes, “it is all I have at 
present to bestow.” 

‘<¢ Tf you will have the kindness to look up for a moment, my 
good Sir,”’ said the traveller, ‘‘ you may possibly perceive that 
you labour under a considerable mistake.” 

‘ Mr. Cargill raised his head, recalled his attention, and, seeing 
that he had a well-dressed, respectable looking person before 
him, he exclaimed in much confusion, “ Ha!— yes —on my 
word, I was so immersed in my book — I believe —I think I have 
the pleasure to see my worthy friend, Mr. Lavender ?” 

‘« No such thing, Mr, Cargill,” replied Mr. Touchwood. “I 
will save you the trouble of trying to recollect me — you never 
saw me before. — But do not let me disturb your studies —I am 
in no hurry, and my business can wait your leisure.” 

‘< 1 am much obliged,” said Mr. Cargill; ‘‘ have the goodness 
to take a chair, if you can find one —I have a train of thought 
to recover —a slight calculation to finish—and then I am at 
your command.” 

‘ The visitor found among the broken furniture, not without 
difficulty, a seat strong enough to support his weight, and sat 
down, resting upon his cane, and looking attentively at his host, 
who very soon became totally insensible of his presence. A long 

use of total silence ensued, only disturbed by the rustling 
sae of the folio from which Mr. Cargill seemed to be making 
extracts, and now and then by a little exclamation of surprise 
and impatience, when he dipped his pen, as happened once or 
twice, into his snuff-box, instead of the ink-standish which stood 
beside it. At length, just as Mr. Touchwood began to think the 
scene as tedious as it was singular, the abstracted student raised 
his head, and spoke, as if in soliloquy, “ From Acon, Accor, or 
St. John D’Acre, to Jerusalem, how far ?” 

‘ « Twenty-three miles north-north-west,” answered his visitor, 
without hesitation. 

‘ Mr. Cargill expressed no more surprise than if he had found 
the distance on the map, and, indeed, was not probably aware of 
the medium through which his question had been solved ; and it 
was the tenor of the answer alone which he attended to in his 
reply.— ‘“‘ Twenty-three miles — Ingulphus,” laying his hand 
on the volume, ‘ and Jeffrey Winesauf do not agree in this.” 

‘« They may both be d—d, then, for blockheads,” answered 
the traveller. 

‘« You might have contradicted their authority without using 
such an expression,” said the divine gravely. 

‘“T cry you mercy, Doctor,” said Mr. Touchwood; “ but 
would you compare these parchment fellows with me, that have 
pmo nd legs my compasses over great part of the inhabited 
wor 
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‘ You have been in Palestine, then ?” said Mr. Cargill, drawin 
himself upright in his chair, and speaking with eagerness alk 
with interest. 

‘<< You may swear that, Doctor, and at Acre too. Why, I 
was there the month after Boney had found it too hard a nut to 
crack.—I dined with Sir Sydney’s chum, old Djezzar Pacha, 
and an excellent dinner we had, but for a dessert of noses and 
ears brought on after the last remove, which spoiled my digestion. 
Old Djezzar thought it so good a joke, that you hardly saw a 
man in Acre whose face was not as flat as the palm of my hand 
— Gad, I respect my olfactory organ, and set off the next morn- 
ing as fast as the most cursed hard-trotting dromedary that ever 
fell to poor pilgrim’s lot could contrive to tramp.” 

‘<< If you have really been in the Holy Land, Sir,” said Mr. 
Cargill, whom the reckless gaiety of Mr. Touchwood’s manner 
rendered somewhat suspicious of a trick, ‘* you will be able 
materially to enlighten me on the subject of the Crusades.” 

‘« They happened before my time, Doctor,” replied the tra- 
veller. 

‘«¢ You are to understand that my curiosity refers to the geo- 
graphy of the countries where these events took place,” answered 
Mr. Cargill. 

‘« O! as to that matter, you ave lighted on your feet,” said 
Mr. Touchwood ; “ for the time present I can fit. Turk, Arab, 
Copt, and Druse, I know every one of them, and can make you 
as well acquainted with them as myself. Without stirring a step 
beyond your threshold, you shall know Syria as well as I do. — 
But one good turn deserves another — in that case, you must have 
the goodness to dine with me.” 

‘ « IT go seldom abroad, Sir,” said the minister with a good 
deal of hesitation, for his habits of solitude and seclusion could 
not be éntirely overcome, even by the expectation raised by the 
traveller’s discourse ; ‘* yet I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
waiting on a gentleman possessed of so much experience.” 

‘ « Well, then,” said Mr. Touchwood, “ three be the hour — 
I never dine later, and always to a minute —and the place, the 
Cleikum inn, up the way; where Mrs. Dods is at this moment 
busy in making ready such a dinner as your learning has seldom 
seen, Doctor, for I brought the receipts from the four different 
quarters of the globe.” ' 


We shall next exhibit Mr. Touchwood in a different ren- 
contre; viz. with Captain Jekyl, who has begun his functions 
as Lord Etherington’s friend, in endeavoring to over-reach 
Tyrrel, and whom Mr. Touchwood smokes and is resolved to 
circumvent. He overtakes the Captain on his return from 
Tyrrel’s lodgings. 

*“ A beautiful morning, Sir, for such a foggy d—d climate as 
this !” said a voice close by Jekyl’s ear, which made him at once 
start out of his contemplation. He turned half round, and beside 
him stood our honest friend Touchwood, his throat muffled in his 
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large Indian handkerehief, huge gouty shoes thrust upon his feet, 
his bob-wig well powdered, and his gold-headed cane in his hand 
carried upright as a serjeant’s halbert. One glance of contemp- 
tuous survey entitled Jekyl, according to his modish ideas, to rank 
the old gentleman as a regular-built Quiz, and to treat him as 
gentlemen of his Majesty’s Guards think themselves entitled to use 
every unfashionable variety of the human species. A slight in- 
clination of a bow, and a very cold ‘ You have the advantage of 
me, Sir,” dropped as it were unconsciously from his tongue, were 
meant to repress the old gentleman’s advances, and moderate his 
ambition to be “hail fellow well met” with his betters. But Mr. 
Touchwood was callous to the intended rebuke ; he had lived too 
much at large upon the world, and was far too confident of his 
own merits to take a repulse easily, or to permit his modesty to 
interfere with any purpose which he had formed. 

‘ « Advantage of you, Sir?” he replied; ‘‘I have lived too 
long in the world not to keep all the advantages I have, and get 
all I can— and I reckon it one that I have overtaken you, and 
shall have the pleasure of your company to the Well.” 

‘ « J should but interrupt your worthier meditations, Sir,” said 
the other ; ‘‘ besides, I am a modest young man, and think myself 
fit for no better company than my own — moreover, I walk slow 
— very slow. — Good morning to you, Mr. A— A—I believe 
my treacherous memory has let slip your name, Sir.” 

« « My name! — Why, your memory must have been like Pat 
Murtough’s greyhound, that let the hare go before he caught it. 
You never heard my name in your life. Touchwood is my name. 
What d’ye think of it, now you know it ?” 

‘ « Tam really no connoisseur in surnames,” answered Jeky] ; 
“‘ and it is quite the same to me whether you call yourself Touch- 
wood or Touchstone. Don’t let me keep you from walking on, 
Sir. You will find breakfast far advanced at the Well, Sir, and 

our walk has probably given you an appetite.” 

* « Which will serve me to luncheon-time, I promise you,” said 
Touchwood ; “ I always drink my coffee so soon as my feet are in 
my pabouches — it’s the way all over the East. Never trust my 
breakfast to their scalding milk and water at the Well, I assure 
you; and for walking slow, } have had a touch of the gout.” 

‘ « Have you?” said Jekyl; “I am sorry for that; because, if 
you have no mind to breakfast, I have — and so, Mr. Touchstone, 

ood morrow to you.” 

‘ But, although the young soldier went off at double quick 
time, his pertinacious attendant kept close by his side, displaying 
an activity which seemed inconsistent with his make and his years, 
and talking away the whole time, so as to shew that his lungs were 
not in the least degree incommoded by the unusual rapidity of 
motion. 

‘ « Nay, young gentleman, if you are for a good smart walk, I 
am for you, and the gout may be d—d. You are a lucky fellow, 
to have youth on your side ; but yet, so far as between the Aultoun 
and the Well, T think I could walk you for your sum, barring run- 
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ning — all heel and toe — equal weight, and I would match Bar- 
clay himself for a mile.” ue 

 « Upon my word, you are a gay old gentleman!” said Jekyl, 
relaxing his pace ; ‘‘ and if we must be fellow-travellers, though I 
can see no great occasion for it, I must even shorten sail for you.” 

‘ So saying, and as if another means of deliverance had oc- 
curred to him, he slackened his pace, took out an ivory case of 
segars, and, lighting one with his briguet, said, while he walked on, 
and bestowed as much of its fragrance as he could upon the face 
of his intrusive companion, ‘‘ Vergeben sie mein herr —ich bin 
erzogen in kaiserlicher dienst — muss rauchen ein kleine wenig.” 

‘ « Rauchen sie immer fort,” said Touchwood, producing a 
huge meerschaum, which, suspended by a chain from his neck, 
lurked in the bosom of his coat, “ habe auch mein pfeichen — 
Sehen sie den lieben topf;’’ and he began to return the smoke, if 
not the fire, of his companion, in full volumes, and with interest. 

‘ « The devil take the twaddle,” said Jekyl to himself, “ he is 
too old and too fat to be treated after the manner of Professor 
Jackson; and, on my life, I cannot tell what to make of him. — 
He is a residenter too —I must tip him the cold shoulder, or he 
will be pestering me eternally.” 

‘ Accordingly, he walked on, sucking his segar, and apparently 
in as abstracted a mood as Mr. Cargill himself, without paying the 
least attention to Touchwood, who, nevertheless, continued talk- 
ing, as if he had been addressing the most attentive listener in 
Scotland, whether it were the favourite nephew. of a cross, old, 
rich bachelor, or the aid-de-camp of some old, rusty, firelock of 
a General, who tells stories of the American war. 

‘ « And so, Sir, I can put up with any companion at a pinch, for 
Ihave travelled in all sort of ways, from a caravan down to a car- 
rier’s cart ; but the best society is the best every where ; and I am 
happy I have fallen in with a gentleman who suits me so well as 
you. — That grave, steady attention reminds me of Elfi Bey — 
you might talk to him in English, or any thing he understood least 
of — you might have read Aristotle to Elfi, and not a muscle 
would he stir — give him his pipe, and he would sit on his cushion 
as if he took in every word of what you said.” 

‘ Captain Jekyl threw away the remnant of his segar, with a 
little movement of pettishness, and began to whistle an opera-air. 

‘ « There again, now! — That is just so like the Marquis, an- 
other dear friend of mine, that whistles all the time you talk to 
him. — He says he learned it in the reign of terror, when a man 
was glad to whistle to show his throat was whole. — And, talking 
of great folks, what do you think of this affair between Lord 
Etherington and his brother, or cousin, as some folks call him ?” 

‘ Jekyl absolutely started at the question ; a degree of emotion, 
which, had it been witnessed by any of his fashionable friends, 
would for ever have ruined his pretensions to rank in their first 
order. 

‘ « What affair?” he asked, so soon as he could command a 
certain degree of composure. 
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‘ « Why, you know the news surely ? Francis Tyrrel, whom all 
the company voted a coward the other day, turns out as brave a 
fellow as any of us; for, instead of having run away to avoid 
having his own throat cut by Sir Bingo Binks, he was at the ver 
moment engaged in a gallant attempt to murder his elder brother, 
or his more lawful brother, or his cousin, or some such near re- 
lation.” 

‘ « ] believe you are misinformed, Sir,” said Jekyl dryly, and 
then resumed, as deftly as he could, his proper character of a po- 
cocurante. 

‘ «J am told,” continued Touchwood, ‘ one Jekyl acted as a 
second to them both on the occasion — a proper fellow, Sir, — 
one of those fine gentlemen whom we pay for polishing the pave- 
ment in Boad Street, and looking at a thick shoe and a pair of 
worsted stockings, as if the wearer were none of their paymas- 
ters. However, I believe the Commander-in-chief is like to dis- 
card him when he hears what has happened.” 

“ Sir!” said Jekyl, fiercely — then, recollecting the folly of 
being angry with an original of his companion’s description, he 
proceeded more coolly, ‘* You are misinformed — Captain Jekyl 
knew nothing of any such matter as you refer to — you talk of a 
person you know nothing of — Captain Jeky] is ” (Here he 
stopped a little, scandalized, perhaps, at the very idea of vindicat- 
ing himself to such a personage from such a charge.) 

‘ «¢ Ay, ay,” said the traveller, filling up the chasm in his own 
way, ‘he is not worth our talking of, certainly — but I believe he 
knew as much of the matter as either you or I do, for all that.” 

‘ « Sir, this is either a very great mistake, or wilful imper- 
tinence. However absurd or intrusive you may be, I cannot allow 
you, either in ignorance or incivility, to use the name of Captain 
Jekyl with disrespect. — I am Captain Jeky]l, Sir.” 

‘ « Very like, very like,” said Touchwood, with the most pro- 
voking indifference ; ‘* I guessed as much before.” 

‘ « Then, Sir, you may guess what is likely to follow, when a 
gentleman hears himself unwarrantably and unjustly slandered,” 
replied Captain Jekyl, surprized and provoked that his annunci- 
ation of name and rank seemed to be treated so lightly. ‘ I ad- 
vise you, Sir, not to proceed too far upon the immunity of your 
age and insignificance.” 

‘ « IT never presume farther than I have good reason to think 
necessary, Captain Jekyl,” answered Touchwood, with great com- 
posure. ‘I am too old, as you say, for any such idiotical busi- 
ness as a duel, which no nation I know of practises but our silly 
fools of Europe— and then, as for your switch, which you are 
grasping with so much dignity, that is totally out of the question. 
Lock you, young gentleman; four-fifths of my life have been 
spent among men who do not set a man’s life at the value of a 
button on his collar — every man learns, in such cases, to protect 
himself as he can; and whoever strikes me must stand to the con- 
sequences. I have always a brace of bull-dogs about me, which 
put age and youth on a level.” 
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‘ So saying, he exhibited a very handsome, highly-finished, and 
richly mounted pair of pistols. 

‘ “ Catch me without my tools,” said he, significantly button- 
ing his coat over the arms, which were concealed in his side- 
pocket, ingeniously contrived for that purpose. “I see you do 
not know what to make of me,” he continued, in a familiar and 
confidential tone ; “‘ but, to tell you the truth, everybody that has 
meddled in this St. Ronan’s business is a little off the hooks — 
something of atéte exaltée, in plain words, a little crazy, or so; and 
I do not affect to be much wiser than other people.” 

‘ « Sir,” said Jekyl, “ your manners and discourse are so uD- 
precedented, that I must ask your meaning plainly and decidedly 
— Do you mean to insult me, or no ?” 

‘ « No insult at all, young gentleman —all fair meaning, and 
above board —I only wished to let you know what the world may 
say, that is all.” 

‘ « Sir,” said Jekyl, hastily, ‘the world may tell what lies it 
pleases ; but I was not present at the rencontre between Ethering- 
ton and Mr. Tyrrel — I was some hundred miles off.” 

‘ « There now,” said’ Touchwood, ‘ there was a rencontre be- 
tween them — the very thing I wanted to know. 

‘ « Sir,” said Jekyl, aware too late that, in his haste to vindi- 
cate himself, he had committed his friend, ‘‘ I desire you will 
found nothing on an expression hastily used to vindicate myself 
from a false aspersion — I only meant to say, if there was an affair 
such as you talk of, I knew nothing of it.” 

‘ “ Never mind—never mind—I shall make no bad use of 
what I have learned,” said Touchwood; ‘ were you to eat your 


words with the best fish-sauce, (and that is Burgess’s,) I have got 
all the information from them I wanted.” ’ 


The interviews between Mowbray and his sister display 
much simplicity and pathos. In the following scene, an. 
bray, impelled by the necessities of a gambler, seeks Clara 


for the purpose of borrowing the little fortune of which she 
is mistress : 


‘ When Mowbray had left his dangerous adviser, in order to 
steer the course which his agent had indicated, without offering to 
recommend it, he went to the little parlour which his sister was 
wont to term her own, and in which she spent great part of her 
time. It was fitted up with a sort of fanciful neatness ; and in its 
perfect arrangement and good order, formed a strong contrast to 
the other apartments of the old and neglected mansion-house. A 
number of little articles lay on the work-table, indicating the 
elegant, and, at the same time, the unsettled turn of the inha- 
bitant’s mind. There were unfinished drawings, blotted music, 
needle-work of various kinds, and many other little female tasks, 
all undertaken with zeal, and so far prosecuted with art and 
elegance, but all flung aside before any of them was completed. 

‘ Clara herself sat upon a little low couch by the window, 
reading, or at least turning over the leaves of a book, in which 
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she seemed to read. But instantly starting up when she saw her 
brother, she ran towards him with the most cordial cheerfulness. 

‘ « Welcome, welcome, my dear John; this is very kind of 
you to come to visit your recluse sister. I have been trying to 
nail my eyes and my understanding to a stupid book here, be- 
cause they say too much thought is not quite good for me. But, 
either the man’s dulness, or my want of the power of attending, 
makes my eyes pass over the page, just as one seems to read in 
a dream, without being able to comprehend one word of the 
matter. You shall talk to me, and that will do better. What 
can I give you to shew that you are welcome? I am afraid tea 
is all I have to offer, and that you set too little store by.” 

‘« JT shall be glad of a cup at present,” said Mowbray, ‘‘ for 
I wish to speak with you.” 

‘« Then Jessy shall make it ready instantly,”’ said Miss Mow- 
bray, ringing, and giving orders to her waiting-maid —‘ but 
you must not be ungrateful, John, and plague me with any of 
the ceremonial for your féte — ‘ sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.’ I will attend and play my part as prettily as you can 
desire ; but to think of it beforehand would make both my head 
and heart ache; and so I beg you will spare me on the subject.” 

‘« Why, you wild kitten,” said Mowbray, ‘ you turn every 
day more shy of human communication — we shall have you take 
the woods, one day, and become as savage as the Princess Cara- 
boo. But I will plague you about nothing if I can help it. If 
matters go not smooth on the great day, they must e’en blame 
the dull thick head that had no fair lady to help him in his need. 
But, Clara, I had something more material to say to you— some- 
thing indeed of the last importance.” 

‘ « What is it?” said Clara, in a tone of voice approaching to 
a scream — *“ In the name of God, what is it? You know not 
how you terrify me.” 

‘© Nay, you start at a shadow, Clara,,answered her brother. 
*¢ It is no such uncommon matter, neither — good faith, it is the 
most common distress in the world, so far as I know the world — 
I am sorely pinched for money.” 

‘ « Ts that all?” replied Clara, in a tone which seemed to her 
brother as much to under-rate the difficulty, when it was ex- 
plained, as her fears had exaggerated it before she heard its 
nature. 

‘«¢ Ts that all? Indeed it is all, and comprehends a great deal 
of vexation. I shall be hard run unless I can get a certain sum 
of money — and I must e’en ask you if you can help me?” 

‘** Help you? Yes, with all my heart— but you know my 
purse is a light one — more than half of my last dividend is in it, 
however, and I am sure, John, I will be happy if it can serve 
you — especially as that will at least shew that your wants are 
but small ones.” 

*s* Alas, Clara, if you would help me, you must draw the 
neck of the goose which lays the golden egg — you must lend 
me the whole stock.” 
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¢« And why not, John, if it will do you a kindness? Are you 
not my natural guardian? Are you nota kind one? And is not 
my little fortune entirely at your disposal? You will, I am sure, 
do all for the best.” 

¢« I fear I may not,” said Mowbray, starting from her, and 
more distressed by her sudden and unsuspicious compliance, than 
he would have been by difficulties, or remonstrance. In the latter 
case, he would have stifled the pangs of conscience amid the 
manceuvres which he must have resorted to for obtaining her 
acquiescence. As matters stood, there was all the difference that 
there is between slaughtering a tame and unresisting animal, and 
pursuing wild game, until the animation of the sportsman’s ex- 
ertions overcomes the internal sense of his own cruelty. The 
same idea occurred to Mowbray himself. 

‘« By G—,” he said, “ this is like shooting the bird sitting. 
— Clara,” he added, “I fear this money will scarce be employed 
as you would wish.” 

‘« Employ it as you yourself please, my dearest brother, and 
I will believe it is all for the best.” 

‘« Nay, Iam doing for the best,” he replied ; “ at least, I 
am doing what must be done, for I see no other way through it 
—so all you have to do is to copy this paper, and bid adieu to 
Bank-dividends — for a little while at least. I trust soon to 
double this little matter for you, if Fortune will but stand my 
friend.” 

‘<< Do not trust to Fortune, John,” said Clara, smiling, though 
with an expression of deep melancholy. ‘ Alas! she has never 
been a friend to our family — not at least for many a day.” 

‘« She favours the bold, say my old grammatical exercises,” 
answered her brother, ‘ and I must trust her, were she as 
changeable as a weathercock. — And yet —if she should jilt 
me !— What will you do — what will you say, Clara, if I am 
unable, contrary to my hope, trust, and expectation, to repay 
you this money within a short time ?”’ 

‘« Do?” answered Clara; ‘ I must do without it, you know ; 
and for saying, I will not say a word.” 

‘<< True,” replied Mowbray, ‘ but your little expenses — your 
charities — your halt and blind — your round of paupers ?” 

*< Well, I can manage all that too. Look you here, Jobn, 
how many half-worked trifles there are. The needle or the pencil 
is the resource of all distressed heroines, you know; and I pro- 
mise you, though I have been a little idle and unsettled of late, 
yet, when I do set about it, no Emmeline or Ethelinde of them 
all ever sent such loads of trumpery to market as I shall, or made 
such wealth as I will do. I dare say Lady Penelope, and all the 
gentry at the Well, will purchase, and will raffle, and do all sorts 
of things to encourage the pensive performer. I will send them 
such lots of landscapes with sap-green trees, and mazareen-blue 
rivers, and portraits that will terrify the originals themselves — 
and handkerchiefs and turbans, with needlework scallopped exactly 
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like the walks on the Belvidere: —why, I shall become a little 
fortune in the first season.” 

‘« No, Clara,” said John, gravely, for a virtuous resolution 
had gained the upper hand in his bosom, while his sister ran on 
in this manner, — ‘* we will do something better than all this. 
If this kind help of yours does not fetch me through, I am de- 
termined I will cut the whole concern. It is but standing a laugh 
or two, and hearing a gay fellow say, Damme, Jack, are ye turned 
clod-hopper at last ? — that is the worst. Dogs, horses, and all, 
shall go to the hammer ; we will keep nothing but your pony, and 
I will trust to a pair of excellent legs. There is enough left of 
the old acres to keep us in the way you like best, and that I will 
learn to like. I will work in the garden, and work in the forest, 
mark my own trees, and cut them myself, keep my own accounts, 
and send Saunders Micklewham to the devil.” 

‘ «© That last is the best resolution of all, John,” said Clara ; 
‘¢ and if such a day should come round, I would be the happiest 
of living creatures —I would not have a grief left in the world 
— if I had, you should never see or hear of it— it should lie 
here,” she said, pressing her hand on her bosom, “ buried as 
deep as a funereal urn in a cold sepulchre. Oh! could we not 
begin such a life to-morrow? If it is absolutely necessary that 
this trifle of money should be got rid of first, throw it into the 
river, and think you have lost it amongst gamblers and horse- 
jockies.” 

‘ Clara’s eyes, which she fondly fixed on her brother’s face, 
glowed through the tears which her enthusiasm called into them, 
while she thus addressed him. Mowbray, on his part, kept his 
looks fixed on the grourd, with a flush on his cheek, that ex- 
pressed at once false pride and real shame. 

‘ At length he looked up :— “ My dear girl,” he said, ‘* how 
foolishly you talk, and how foolishly I, that have twenty things 
to do, stand here listening to you! All will go smooth on my 
plan — if it should not, we have yours in reserve, and I swear to 
you I will adopt it. The trifle which this letter of yours enables 
me to command, may have luck in it, and we must not throw up 
the cards while we have a chance of the game. — Were I to cut 
from this moment, these few hundreds would make us little better 
or little worse—so you see we have two strings to our bow. 
Luck is sometimes against me, that is true—but upon true 
principle, and playing on the square, | can manage the best of 
them, or my name is not Mowbray. Adieu, my dearest Clara.” 
So saying, he kissed her cheek with a more than usual degree 
of affection.” 


We must not neglect to give the author’s curious charac- 
ter of the Scotch, which could scarcely be supposed to pro- 
ceed from the pen of a compatriot. 


‘ « Know, then, he is that most incongruous of all monsters — 
a Scotch buck — how far from being buck of the season you 
may easily judge. Every point of national character is opposed 
to 
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to the pretensions of this luckless race, when they attempt to 
take on them a personage which is assumed with so much facility 
by their brethren of the Isle of Saints. They are a shrewd 
people, indeed, but so destitute of ease, grace, and pliability of 
manners, and insinuation of address, that they eternally seem to 
suffer actual misery in their attempts to look gay and careless, 
Then their pride heads them back at one turn, their poverty at 
another, their pedantry at a third, their mawvaise honte at a 
fourth; and with so many obstacles to make them bolt off the 
course, it is positively impossible they should win the plate. No, 
Harry, it is the grave folks that have to fear a Caledonian invasion 
— they will make no conquests in the world of fashion. Excellent 
bankers they may be, for they are eternally calculating how to 
add interest to principal ;— good soldiers; for they are, if not 
such heroes as they would be thought, as brave, I suppose, as 
their neighbours, and much more amenable to discipline ; — 
lawyers they are born; indeed every country gentleman is bred 
one, and their patient and crafty disposition enables them, in 
other lines, to submit to hardships which others could not bear, 
and avail themselves of advantages which others would let pass 
under their noses unavailingly. But assuredly Heaven did not 
form the Caledonian for the gay world; and his efforts at ease, 


grace, and gaiety, resemble only the clumsy gambols of the ass 
in the fable.” ’ 


This writer seems to have discarded his former custom of : 


interspersing pieces of beautiful poetry in his tales: but he 
does not appear inclined to leave off writing the tales altoge- 
ther, for another is promised at the end of this, to be called 
** An Account of the Siege of Ptolemais, being a Specimen 
of the Author’s General History of the Crusades ; by the Rev. 
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Art. IX. Select Dissertations on several Subjects of Medical 
Science. By Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart. F.R.S., Physician to the 
King, &c. &c. Now first collected, with Alterations and Addi- 

_ tions, together with several New and Original Articles. 8vo. 
pp- 400. Underwoods. 1822. 


T= medical profession are greatly indebted to Sir Gilbert 

Blane, for the exertions which he has made to present 
a just estimate of the benefits which have accrued to mankind 
from the study of their art; and it must be highly gratifying 
to the philanthropist to know that the labors and dangers, 
to which the votaries of this science are subjected, have not 
been wholly in vain: for that not only in our fleets and 
armies, but even in the bosom of civil society, the advance- 
ment of medical knowlege has actually effected a great saving 
of human life. Sir Gilbert has been enabled to arrive at this 
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most satisfactory conclusion, by correct inferences from well- 
established facts. We could wish that the subject had been 
discussed by him in one treatise, which would have included 
his first, second, fifth, and tenth dissertations: but he has 
preferred to lay before the public his dissertations in the form 
in which they were originally printed, with such improve- 
ments as have been suggested by the subsequent progress of 
medical science. 

From the situation which the author formerly held as phy- 
sician to the fleet, and his subsequent services as a commis- 
sioner of the Navy Medical Board, he found within his reach a 
valuable collection of documents, which prove incontestibly 
the vast amelioration that has taken place in the health of 
the British navy, within the last forty years. The dreadful 
ravages of scurvy, which formerly unmanned ships and 
even whole fleets, are now unknown: the disease rarely 
shews itself; and, when it does, it is speedily removed by 
the simple remedy of Jemon-juice. ‘To shew the extent to 
which the improvement in the health of British seamen has 
been carried, Sir Gilbert states, as an jnference from data 
which he has published, ‘ that, if the navy had been equally 
sickly in 1813 as it was in 1779, and if there had been no 
improvement in the treatment of the sick, the whole number 
of deaths from disease in the former year would have ex- 
ceeded the actual number by 6674. Under such an annual 
waste of life, the national stock of mariners must have been 
exhausted in the course of the prolonged warfare from which 
this country has just emerged.’ He concludes his remarks on 
this branch of his subject by the following judicious and in 
some respects eloquent passage : 


‘ It is highly satisfactory to contemplate the many proofs of 
substantial benefits that have accrued to the sea-service in the last 
forty years, both in war and commerce, in all quarters of the 
world, from the zeal, humanity, and good judgment displayed in 
promoting the health of seamen. It has been proved that it has 
added at least one third to the national force, and therefore sub- 
tracted in the same proportion from the national expenditure. It 
may be alleged by those who are disposed to question this position, 
that it is not by the improvement of health alone that ships are 
enabled to keep the sea at all seasons, and in all climates for an 
indefinite length of time. This is certainly true, for the sheathing 
with copper, besides adding to the speed of ships, has proved of 
incalculable benefit by superseding the necessity of frequent re- 
pairs, whereby much time used to be wasted in harbours.* It 
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‘ ’ The following is the history of the coppering of the navy, as 
furnished to me from the records of the Navy-office by the kind- 
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may farther be alleged, that by means of the recent discoveries in 
astronomy and mechanics, ships are enabled to keep the sea in 
prosecution of long cruises and voyages, whether for the purpose 
of war, commerce, or geographical science, without losing time 
and incurring danger by making land for the purpose of correcting 
longitude. All this is admitted. But these considerations are so 
far from disparaging the benefits of health, that they give it ad- 
ditional importance; for it is manifest that without the supply of 
lemon-juice, and the other means of maintaining health for a 
sufficient length of time, the advantages of copper-sheathing, the 
facilities in finding the longitude by chronometers, telescopes, and 
astronomical tables, which do so much honour to the human in- 
tellect, particularly to the age and country in which we live, 
would be in a great measure frustrated. It would be of little 
avail that the depths of mathematical science, the elaborate re- 
searches of mechanical, optical, and chemical philosophy, should 
be called to the aid of navigation, so as to co-operate so admirably 
in carrying it to its present exalted state of perfection, unless the 
means of preserving health were to keep pace with these mighty 
improvements. And on a review of this subject in all its extent 
and relations, it will appear that there is not probably to be found 
in the whole range of human affairs, a finer illustration of the 
practical benefits of progressive knowledge in promoting the great 
interests of mankind: so that science, while it lends an aid, also 
sheds a grace and dignity over the useful arts: nor can there be 
a more striking proof of the maxim, that humanity, like every 
other moral virtue, is the best policy: nor could we light on a 
more happy example to elucidate that subsidiary influence and 
mutual dependence, by which all the arts, sciences, and professions 
have a reciprocal bearing on each other, conspiring to bring about 
the greatest sum of human enjoyment, and affording a field of 
contemplation, in which cultivated, benevolent, and pious minds 
delight to expatiate.’ 


The corresponding improvement in the health of our land- 
forces, although perhaps not equally striking with that of 
the navy, owing to the peculiarities of the marine-service, is 
yet highly gratifying, and would have afforded to the author, 
had this subject entered into his plan, ample additional proof 
of the great benefits which have arisen from the advancement 
of medical knowlege. It may be supposed, however, that 








ness of Sir Robert Seppings. The first ship that underwent this 
operation was a frigate in the year 1761, another in 1765, another 
in 1770, four in 1776, nine in 1777. The first ship of the line 
which underwent it was the Invincible, in March, 1779, and seven- 
teen more in the course of the same year. In the course of the 
two following years the whole British navy was coppered, a cir- 
cumstance so important, that it may be considered as an era in the 
naval annals of the country.’ 
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the unnatural circumstances in which troops and seamen are 
placed, and the accidents to which they are exposed, present 
opportunities for the beneficial intervention of the physician 
or surgeon which do not occur in civil society; and that 
there the advancement of the science of medicine has not 
perceptibly lessened the mortality of the human species. We 
freely confess that, highly as we value the medical profession, 
we were far from being prepared to assert that the average 
duration of human life is greater now than it was nearly a 
century ago: yet “ to this conclusion we must come,” unless 
we be prepared to dispute the data and calculations sub- 
mitted to us by Sir Gilbert Blane. | 


‘ The following statement,’ he observes, ‘ has the great merit of 
being grounded on principles which do not admit of possibility of 
error in their application or results. It is built on a comparison of two 
similar financial operations of life-annuities, one in the year 1693, 
the other in the year 1789. The evidence is that of mathematical 
demonstration, and the facts are of unquestionable accuracy, the 
ages and lives .being recorded in the Exchequer. They are ex- 
hibited in the following table, the fidelity and exactness of which 
will not be doubted, when the reader is informed that the author 
is indebted for it to Mr. Finlaison, one of the most able calculators 
of this age, and is part of a series of labours in which he is assidu- 
ously engaged for the general benefit of society, as well as of the 
state. 


‘A Table exhibiting the Law of Mortality in two different Periods. 


















































| So that the increase 
Mean duration of life, of vitality sae the 
Ages. reckoning from — ratio of 100, 
1693 1789 
5 | 41.05 | 51.20 125 
10 38.93 48.28 124 
20 31.91 41.33 130 
30 27.57 36.09 13] 
40 | 22.67 | 29.70 131 
50 17.31 22.57 130 
12.29 15.52 
744: 10.39 
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‘ Whoéver will cast his eye on this, will perceive with mingled 
surprise and satisfaction the highly improved value of life in the 
age in which we live. The persons, upon whom the calculation is 
made, are, no doubt, select lives, taken from the middle ranks of 
society ; but as they are similar cases, the comparison must be ad- 
mitted to be fair. But a like improvement in the health and dur- 
ation of life in society at large is deducibie from the comparison 
of the censuses.’ 


We deem it of importance that the greatest publicity should 
be given to this statement, in order that any inaccuracy which 
it may contain may be detected; and that, if none can be 
discovered, a fact so truly interesting should be universall 
known, and due credit allowed to that science through the 
agency of which a result so truly valuable has been obtained. 

It has been doubted, but in our opinion without sufficient 
ground, whether vaccination has had any influence in dimin- 
ishing the general rate of mortality : for no one can question 
the efficacy which it has exerted in lessening the deaths from 
small-pox, and saving multitudes from being reduced to 
total or partial blindness by that loathsome disease. Sir G. 
Blane calculates ‘ that, even under the very imperfect practice 
of vaccination which has taken place in this metropolis, 23,134 
lives have been saved in the last fifteen years, according to the 
best computation that the data afford.’ (P, 340.) Our know- 
lege of the vaccine is still, we regret to say, by no means ma- 
tured. New facts on this subject are daily brought to light, 
which must modify the terms of our confidence in its protect- 
ing power; but as yet nothing has been ascertained which 
ought in any degree to impede the progress of vaccination. 
If the reality or permanence of its protecting efficacy be called 
in question, let vaccination be repeated again and again, or 
let it be followed by inoculation with the matter of small-pox. 
— The dissertation of the present author on this subject is 
drawn up in a perspicuous and popular form, and is well 
calculated to strengthen the confidence of the public in the 
value of the Jennerian discovery. 

Besides the Dissertations already considered, which refer to 
the progress of medical science, and its effects on the public 
service and society at large, the volume contains several other 
papers, which relate to various subjects of medical or philoso- 
phical inquiry. Of these, the most interesting as a piece of 
writing is the narrative of a hurricane in the West Indies, 
which is described with great simplicity and feeling. — The 
Croonian lecture on muscular motion, republished in this 
volume, exhibits much amusing speculation, and _ several 
valuable facts: but it may be truly said to contain more of 
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metaphysics than of medicine. — ‘The most important prac- 
tical papers are those which treat on the use of the alkalies, 
and the utility of combining them with opium; and on the 
effect of mechanical compression of the head, as a preventive 
and cure in hydrocephalus. 

Although this volume is, in great part, professedly a re- 
vised edition of former publications, we think that there is 
still room for farther correction; and that great improvement 
would be attained by re-casting some of the papers, and con- 
densing several of them, as we have already hinted, under one 
general head. By these means, repetitions, which we have ob- 
served on one or two occasions, would be avoided, and the 
interest of the reader considerably increased. As instances of 
repetitions, we would refer to the remarks on Jemon-juice in 
the second dissertation, and to pages 195. and 375.; also to 
pages 174. and 338. — The tables contained in the work ap- 
pear to be drawn up with great accuracy : but to this there is 
a remarkable exception in the number of desertions stated 
to have taken place in the navy during the year 1813. The 
whole number is estimated at thirteen, a statement obviously 
incorrect ; and the error has been pointed out in a convincing 
manner, by an anonymous writer in one of the daily papers. 

We cannot, on the present occasion, take leave of Sir 
Gilbert Blane without expressing to him our cordial thanks 
for the laudable zeal which he has shewn in thus correcting 
and re-editing the earlier productions of his pen; and for the 
persevering and successful exertions which he has made, dur- 
ing his long and useful life, in behalf of that science to which 
it has been so sincerely devoted. 
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Art. X. Europe; or, a general Survey of the present Situation 
of the principal Powers, with Conjectures on their future Pros- 
pects. By a Citizen of the United States. 8vo. pp. 411. 
Longman and Co. 1822. 


Art. XI. New Ideas on Population ; with Remarks on the Theories 
of Malthus and Godwin. By Alexander H. Everett, Chargé 
d’ Affaires of the United States of America, at the Court of the 
Netherlands. 8vo. pp.94. 5s. Boards. Miller. 1823. 


OF these two publications from the same pen, we are in- 

clined to prognosticate that the larger share of attention 
will be excited by the smaller work; which contains several 
new ideas on the much disputed subject of population, and 
aims at enabling its readers to take what is familiarly termed 
“a peep into futurity.” Before, however, we proceed to 
analyse it, we shall appropriate a few pages to the volume on 
the 
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the state of Europe; remarking, zn imine, that its title is not 
sufficiently definite, and conveys no intimation whether the 
subjects treated in the book are chiefly political or statistical. 
The reader, however, will not be long in making the distinc- 
tion; and in observing that, while statistical notices are dis- 
tributed with a very sparing hand, the bulk of the volume is 
made up of political disquisition. ‘This is at once apparent 
in the portion of Mr. E.’s labors that is appropriated. to 
this country, which forms the largest division or chapter in 
the book ; and it is equally remarkable in the chapters allotted 
respectively to France, Germany, and the Baltic powers. As 
a sample of the author’s composition, we select the ensuing 
passage relative to the country in which he is at present re- 
sident: 


‘ The constitution of the Netherlands is liberal and popular, the 
habits of the people are industrious and moral, and their charac- 
ters singularly amiable and upright, especially in the northern pro- 
vinces, where the race is preserved in greater purity. But the 
country exhibits throughout the melancholy aspect of a decayed 
and decaying nation. The cities have generally sunk.to a third 
er a fourth of thejr ancient population, and have lost in still, 
greater proportions their ancient pre-eminence in commerce and 
industry. The looms of Belgium no longer supply the rich and 
great of every country in Europe and Asia, with their finest and 
most elegant garments. Her industry, after planting colonies in 
Italy and England, has gone to ruin at home; and the fabric of 
lace and cambric, the last relic of ancient excellence, is sinking 
very fast. The flag of Holland no longer floats triumphantly in 
both hemispheres; and the time will never come again when a 
Dutch admiral shall burn the British fleet at Chatham. Leyden 
is no longer the western Athens ; and the universities whose fame 
at one time attracted students and professors from all foreign 
parts, are now not always resorted to by the youth of their own 
country. ‘The last of the lights of classical learning has just been 
extinguished by the death of the venerable Wyttenbach; and he 
seems to have left no successors. Even the glory of those that 
went before has been struck with premature decay, by the disuse 
of the Latin language, to which they had entrusted it ; and they 
have left but obscure traces in literary history. Such is the pre- 
sent state of Holland; and there is much reason to fear that this 
gradual decline will continue, until the population shall be too 
scanty to maintain that perpetual contest with the surrounding 
elements, upon which the existence of the territory depends, and 
the soil itself shall return to the ocean. But whatever may be its pre- 
sent or its future fate, it will always be interesting to elevated and 


generous minds, as a spot which was once the favourite abode of 
freedom, industry, learning, and the arts. The seats of liberty 
and civilization, like the fine monuments of Grecian architecture, 
are graceful and attractive even in their ruins,’ 

Rev. JAN. 1824. G This 
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This paragraph is expressed in fluent language, and is 
calculated to make ikem favorable impression with regard 
to the author’s powers: but it will be found, on examination, 
to contain errors of no slight importance. First, as to popu- 
lation, it is not altogether correct to say that the towns of 
Holland have sunken to a ‘third or a fourth of their former 
numbers.’ The absolute decrease has been smaller, perhaps 
not a fifth of their former population: but in their compara- 
tive importance the fall has been great, because they have 
remained stationary during the last hundred years ; which in 
most parts of Europe, and particularly in this country, have 
formed an zera of surprizing increase in town-population. Our 
next remark relates to the state of manufactures. The looms 
of Belgium, if no longer pre-eminent in woollens, are not con- 
temptible rivals to those of Manchester and Rouen with re- 
spect to cottons; while in the case of the lace and cambric of 

landers, we know of no other decline than that which is ex- 
perienced in Noymandy, and which is necessarily attendant 
on a change from manual labor to the use of machines: the 
effect of which, however beneficial to the consumer, and pro- 
ductive eventually of increased consumption, is attended with a 
reduction of wages to the work-women, and consequently 
obliges many of them to relinquish their business. 

From these strictures on particular passages, we proceed to 
the general contents of the book ; of which we cannot refrain 
from observing, what was said by Lord Whitworth of his me- 
morable conference with Bonaparte, (18th February, 1803,) 
that it embraces a surprizing variety of matter : — opinions 
on history, politics, and statistics, being all dealt out with a 
lavish hand. A superabundance, or (to use a more courteous 
term,)'a luxuriance of this nature, while it indicates extensive 
reading and varied information, is generally found to be at 
variance with sound and accurate conclusions: results which, 
in the case of any author, however gifted by nature, are to be 
attained only by a cautious limitation of the object of study. 
Of Mr..E.’s mind it may be remarked, in the words of Dr. 
Johnson, that “ its favorite exercise is ratiocination :” but in 
this, we must be allowed to add, he indulges somewhat loosely ; 
and a variety of passages may be pointed out as equally or 
almost equally defective in correctness with the paragraph 
which we-have extracted. 

We shall now pass from the political to the statistical dis- 
quisitions of this author, and examine his views on the sub- 
ject which has occupied Malthus, Gray, and other well known 
writers of the age. 


The 
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The Essay on Population, we are informed by the author 
in.a short prefatory notice, was prepared for publication a 
year ago, but was delayed for various reasons; and partieu- 
larly from a wish to ascertain, by a personal interview with 
Mr. Malthus, whether the very remarkable difference existing 
between them had its origin in misconception. Mr. Malthus 
has. never been martin er for clearness; and it was possible, 
in the opinion of Mr. E., that they affixed a dissimilar cos 
to the same expressions. An interview accordingly too 
place, and is represented (preface, p. 6.) as having proved 
highly gratifying to Mr. E. as far as the courteous and gentle- 
man-like manners of his literary opponent were concerned in 
it: but it led to nothing in the shape of approximation in 
their views on the question of population. 

Mr. Everett divides his essay into a series of chapters and 
sections, treating respectively of the Power of Inerease in the 
Human Species; the Causes that limit such Increase; and 
the Effect of augmented Numbers in adding to the Income 
not only of the collective Body, but of the Individual. . 

On the last highly interesting point, the author follows a 
course of reasoning in a considerable degree similar to that of 
Mr. S. Gray, (see our Numbers for September and November, 
1821,) and is of opinion that increase of numbers is produc- 
tive of increase of income to the individual by promoting divi- 
sion and subdivision of employment. Nothing, it is well known, 
increases more generally our productive powers than this divi- 
sion: but, for the present, we shall confine our attention to 
its effect on subsistence. Most of our readers are aware 
that Mr. Malthus supposes a very material difference to exist 
in the power of increasing our numbers, and in that of aug- 
menting our means of living. While our numbers, if un- 
restrained, might (he says) increase every twenty-five years 
in a geometrical ratio, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, &c., it would not be 
safe to anticipate an increase of produce beyond the arith- 
metical ratio of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,&c. This opinion Mr. E. 
combats in a very decided tone; alleging that * the power of 
increasing subsistence is by no means inferior to that of in- 
creasing our population.’ ia, 

In what manner is this very interesting proposition to be 
supported ? It is in the first place perfectly clear that the 
mouth which consumes is accompanied by hands to provide 
materials for consumption: but we may, we believe, go a step 
farther, and consider that, as society advances in improve- 
ment, the efficiency of the laborer becomes augmented ; the in- 
crease of town-population having a direct tendency to augment 
the skill of individuals. Thus, while in a backward country, 
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such,as Russia or Poland, the labor of fully 60 persons in 
100 is required to provide subsistence, and only 40 are left 
for mechanical labor, manufacture, and the elegant arts, the 
case.in a country like England is so different that the propor- 
tion engaged in raising subsistence is only 33 in 100; leaving 
46 for trade, manufacture, and mechanical labor ; and 21 for 
professions, refined pursuits, or a life of independence. This 
remarkable difference is exemplified by our last population- 
return, (in 1821,) and will receive confirmation by looking 
around to the state of society in the other parts of Europe. 
By what circumstances, asks Mr. E. (p. 47.), is the supply 


of subsistence determined? Chiefly by the existing state of 


civilization, and by the direction which it gives to the in- 
dustry of the community. If we take, for example, North 
America, we shall perceive that, while the tribes of Indians 
occupying a vast tract of country are, from living in the 
hunter-state, unable to keep up their numbers, (scanty as 
they are,) the inhabitants of the United States find in their 
agricultural habits abundant means both of subsisting them- 
selves, and of -exporting produce to their neighbours, It 
evidently follows that the * power of producing subsistencé 
depends, not on the extent of unoccupied soil, but on the de- 
gree of improvement attained by the population inhabiting it? 
This argument on the part of the author may appear to our 
readers a remarkable approximation to the doctrine of Mr. S, 
Gray: but the coincidence is not to be understood as de- 
priving Mr. Everett of his claim to originality ; for, familiar 
as we are with the arguments of both, we see no reason to 
suspect that he had access to the book of Mr. Gray before 
he composed his own. | 

On the question, whether it bea point of any importance to 
ascertain the average-increase of population in the present age, 
Mr. Everett is not disposed to dwell; accounting it sufficient 
to know that there is no danger in such increase; and that 
it is checked by various obstacles, moral and physical, which 
‘are always likely to operate so as to prevent the world from 
being overstocked with inhabitants. He remarks that those 
instincts of our nature which lead to the prevalence of early, 
marriage, and to the careful preservation of children, are 
strongly at variance with the anti-population-system ; while 
the course of circumstances, since the Peace, appears to confirm 
the idea that increase of numbers is more likely to prove a 
cause of abundance than of scarcity, attended as it has been 


by improvements in agriculture and other means of augment- 
ing subsistence. 


With 
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With these doctrines on the subject of population, our 
readers are aware that we, in general, concur: but, while 
we are disposed to part on friendly terms with Mr. Everett, 
we must admit that we like him better as a statistical than as 
a political writer. 





Art. XII. The Fall of Constantinople; a Poem. With a Pre- 
face, animadverting in detail on the unprecedented Conduct of 
the Royal Society of Literature towards the Candidates for the 
Three Premiums, that it deliberately proposed and subsequently 
withdrew. Towhich are added, Parga, the Iphigenia of Timanthes, 
Palmyra, Emineh’s Death, and other Poems. By Jacob Jones, 
Junior, of the Inner Temple, and late of Brase-nose College, 
Oxford. S8vo. pp.200. 8s.6d. Boards. Relfe. 1824. 


AN author who can scarcely conceal an irritated feeling in 
4-4 the title-page of his production is not likely to dissemble 
it in his preface. Accordingly, in the preface to this volume, 


- we are indulged with a diatribe against the Royal Society of 


Literature, which extends to fifty pages, and overflows with in- 
dignation. It seems that this new public body had advertized, 
for a certain day, several premiums for certain literary com- 
positions; viz. the King’s premium of one hundred guineas 
for the best dissertation on the age of Homer, his writings 
and genius, &c. &c. &c.; the Society’s premium of fifty 
guineas for the best essay on the history of the Greek lan- 
guage, &c. &c.; and the Society’s premium of fifty guineas 
for the dest poem on the fall of Constantinople in the fifteenth 
century: but that they afterward postponed the decision to 
the 23d of March, 1823 ; allowing those who had already sent 
in their compositions to withdraw them, for the purpose of 
any-alterations that might be deemed proper; and at the same 
time keeping the competition open for other candidates. 
Among the competitors for the prizes promised to the dest 
essay on Homer, and the dest poem on Constantinople, was 
Mr. Jones. Before, however, the adjudication of these pre- 
miums, it appears that the Society had come to the resolution 
of exchanging, with his Majesty’s consent, the annual sum of 
one hundred guineas for the best dissertation on some im- 
portant subject of literature, for two medals, as honorary re- 
wards for literary works of eminent merit, &c. &c., each of 
the value of fifty guineas: while to their own two rewards of 
fifty guineas each they made no allusion in their advertise- 
ments, to the great mortification of Mr. Jones and his fellow- 
candidates. We shall give a part of this gentleman’s indig- 
nant complaint in his own language. 
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. § Topersons accustomed to expect nothing but fair dealing from 
respectable public bodies, the silence respecting the Society's two 
prizes, and the manner in which the nes premium was spoken 
of, as exchanged for two gold medals, of fifty guineas’ value each, 
formed an inexplicable riddle. They never, for a moment, sup- 
posed, that the alteration of the scheme was to have any other 
than a prospective bearing: but they could not comprehend how 
it were possible for the Society so to trifle with the feelings of 
the candidates, .as not to accompany proposals for such a radical 
change in its system with some explanation concerning the state 
ef their claims, and the probable period of their adjustment. 
The only portion of the new plan, which it could enter into my 
head to conceive, as, by any possibility, liable to operate retro- 
spectively, was that respecting the two gold medals. I was seri- 
ously interested in the business, and therefore wrote to the Society 
to say, that I trusted it would act up to its engagement, and not 
put off with two medals the successful Homeric candidate, who- 
ever he might be, since he would have consumed his time and 
thought, in the hopes of a far more substantial reward, viz. — 
‘“¢ The King’s hundred guineas.’’ Had any one, at the moment of 
my despatching the letter, suggested the possibility of the So- 
ciety’s withdrawing the premiums, I should have exclaimed, that 
it was monstrous to cast so foul an imputation on so respectable 
a body. The public, therefore, may imagine my surprise, when, 
after the lapse of another month, I encountered the following 
notice in the ‘“‘ New Times,” of the 26th of July : 


‘ “ Royal Society of Literature.—The Candidates for the 
Prizes, proposed by the ee may receive their Papers, upon 
applying at Mr. Low’s, Bookseller, Lamb’s Conduit Street. 

‘ « RicHARD CATTERMOLE, Sec.” 


‘ Thus, then, the Society dzd withdraw the premiums; it did 
snatch up the stakes that were the property of others, in as much as 
they were fairly won; and it did do so, too, under circumstances 
of the most aggravated insult, and the most cold-blooded cruelty. 
It would have been justly branded as an infamous disregard of the 
state of anxiety in which the candidates were held, to have de- 
layed awarding the prizes for no longer a term than three months : 
but what must be thought of men, who could keep others on the 
rack of expectation for the space of four months, the latter half of 
which tirae, at least, they had it in their power to release them 
from their sufferings, since, as their regenerated plan evinces, they 
had made up their minds how they should treat their victims : — 
they had long, coolly, resolved to break their word with them ; to 
forfeit their own honour, and to crown the severe labours they had 
nee and high hopes they had excited, with utter disappoint- 
ment ! | 

‘ I have asserted that the Royal Society of Literature, in with- 
drawing the premiums, appropriated the property of other per- 
sons, and I will now proceed to prove this very serious charge. 
Hitherto, the ideas of a covenant, compact, or bargain, were 
those, 
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those, of something that binds consenting parties to fulfil’ réct- 
procal, and well-defined engagements. The notion of either party’s 
retaining the power of an appeal to its own caprice, or discretion, a 
power, in fact, of evasion, dissolves every idea of a covenants 
compact, or bargain. The Royal Society of Literature, as the 
advertisement set forth in the commencement of my pres 
and many others of a similar description, will unequivocally show, 
held out strong inducements to the literary public, to enter into a 
covenant with it. 

‘ The Society was desirous of being provided with a Dissert- 
ation upon Homer ; an Essay on the Greek Language; and a Poem 
on the Fall of Constantinople. In order, therefore, to command 
perfection, and exalt our literary fame, it made proclamation, that, 
to the authors of the Jest Dissertation upon Homer; the dest 
Essay on the Greek Language; and the Jest Poem on the Fall of 
Constantinople; it would award, in exchange, certain valuable 
considerations. Now, the moment compositions, on these speci- 
fied subjects, were furnished by the literary world, the covenant 
was entered into; the compact was ratified; the bargain was 
struck. Nothing, then, either more or Jess, remained for the 
Society to perform, than to make, with the best grace of which it 
was capable, the stipulated awards. — Had all the productions 
been execrable, still, it could not, justly, have escaped from the 
self-imposed obligation of distinguishing with its prizes the 
flowers of the flock; the master-thistles; the best of an ex~ 
ecrable collection ! 

‘ The question, whether a certain degree of goodness was not 
a condition, of course, must be answered in the negative, for it is 
so answered, and in the superlative degree too, in the unreserved 
and definite proposals of the Society itself. Bad as the best com- 
positions might be, the best compositions were, without qualift- 
cation, promised the prizes. Whoever might hope to defend the 
conduct of the Society, by arguing, that it would have been dis- 
graceful in it, to have rewarded bad productions, should be ad+ 
monished, to his discomfiture, that the disgrace pre-attaches td 
the miserable contriving which ultimately reduced the Society te 
a choice between the evils, of forfeiting its good faith, or bestow- 
ing rewards on unworthy objects. e oe productions, “of 
such and such 4 quality,” should have been advertised for, to 
justify the pocketing of the stakes, which, after the compact was 
ratified, after the contest was commenced, were simply held in 
trust tor the victors. — All goodness is comparative, so that there 
must be a better and a best among different things, each of which 
is, per se, bad. How, in the name of common sense, dare the 
Society, after pledging itself to reward the best compositions on 
such and such subjects, presume to declare, that the best were not 
good enough ? The mode by which it was to ascertain the superi- 
ority it sought was expressly agreed upon;! it was to place the 
productions submitted to it in comparison with each other !” 


We must protest, in the few observations which we feel it 


our duty to make on the subject of this complaint, against 
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the inference that we approve of the principle of any such 
institutions as the Royal Society of Literature. On the con- 
trary, we deem them injurious to the literature which they 
are intended to promote. Yet we think that Mr. Jones has 
forgotten several considerations which he ought not to have 
overlooked in a question of this nature. In the first place, we 


dissent from the position that the Society could not have — 


withheld their premium, even if all the productions had been 
execrable; for this would have been a nudum pactum, from 
which, according to law and common sense, no obligation 
could arise. Of ten or twelve ‘ execrable compositions,’ it is 
obvious there could not have been a best; for the word best 
implies gradations of goodness, but how can there be grada- 
tions of goodness in things that are execrable? They might 
be more or less execrable, but it could not be logically argued 
that one was better than another. Here then is the defect of 
Mr. Jones’s reasoning. Had the Society advertized their pre- 
miums for those poems or dissertations which should be the 
least faulty, compared with others, they would then have 
been bound by something amounting to a compact: but, by 
undertaking to reward the best, a certain degree of goodness 
was ex vi termini a part of the contract. If none of the rival- 
compositions, then, were good, it follows that the Society are 
released from their contract. 

To what absurdity a contrary position would lead us, the 
following analogies will illustrate. A contractor for a public 
institution advertizes to give a certain price for the best flour, 
per sack, that shall be produced. Suppose that ten sacks are 
delivered, all execrable, and unfit for use, but distinguished 
only by different degrees of badness, would the contractor be 
bound by any thing that can be equitably deemed a contract ? 
In matters of literature, the case is still stronger. Mediocrity 
and dulness are a base and spurious coin, which cannot con- 
stitute any valuable consideration in literary commerce. The 
Society, in proposing their rewards, did not mean to evoke 
the spirit of “ Grub-street or the Mint :” it was of the very 
essence of their contract that a certain degree of talent should 
have been employed on the articles, to the best of which the 
promised the premium; and any production, therefore, which 
was actually destitute of talent, could not be intitled to it. 

These general reasonings are applicable, we think, to a 
question of this kind, but we are far from prejudging the 
merit of Mr. Jones’s compositions. We must be allowed, 
however, to remark that, if the beams of royal patronage so 
pompously announced in the proposals of this Society could 
not bring into life a better poem on the Fall of Constantinople 
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than that which is before us, it is an additional proof of the 
inefficacy of this and all similar institutions. The truth is that: 
literature, in the present state of society, requires no forcing 
process, but vegetates and flourishes the more for being left 
to itself. Happily, we are not obliged to say with the poet, 


‘© Et spes et ratio studiorum in Cesare tantum.” 


Much may be urged in favor of this Society, when it had 
to judge of the merits of a poem of which the lines that we 
are about to extract are some of the best. 


‘ Hark to those shouts ! — What myriads line the coasts ; 
Each adverse shore its anxious gazers boasts : — 
E’en the fair city breathless seems to wait, » 

An ocean-queen, in all her ocean-state : 

Wide, at her feet, the blue expanse lies spread, 
Blue is the canopy above her head ; 

Lo! marble roofs, in dazzling white array’d, 
Glow with the contrast of the cypress shade ; 
Rank above rank, in gorgeous piles, extend, 
And in one coronal of beauty blend. — 

In crescent-form the navy rides the straits, 
Stretch’d all across, and calm th’ encounter waits. 
With press of sail the Christian aids advance, 
Five gallant ships! the eddying waters dance. 

In glorious trim, exulting, they combine, 

And, with glad cries, bear down upon the line. 
As, when a war-horse, from his rider freed, 
Affrighted, plunges o'er the plain at speed ; | 
Should in his way some hapless wight be found, 
Dash’d ’neath his hoofs he gasps upon the ground. 
Thus, through the foam, surpassing fleet, they go, 
Tug at their oars, and plunge upon the foe. 

‘ Shout as ye may, your clamours nought avail, 
Nor can reproaches make your friends prevail ; 
Leaking, their galliots founder in the fray, 

Or sore-disabled incommode the way.— 

Canst thou, infuriate prince, the day decide, 

Spurring thy courser madly in the tide ? 

High raise thy voice : —’tis drown’d amid the roar ! 

Shake thy clench’d hand : — thick smoke obscures the shore ! 

‘ One effort yet, the worsted Moslems make, 
Bloody and long, for fearful is the stake. 

See, see they strive th’ imperial ship to board; 
On their rash heads the liquid fire is pour’d : — 
Aghast, their shrieks the mangled wretches jein, 
While corpses, seething, drop into the brine. — 

‘ Enough! no more th’ exhorting cheers excite, 

The crippled vessels bear away in flight : — 

The morning light three hundred sail disclos’d, 

With twenty gallies in the van dispos’d : 

Such was their strength : but e’er the’ day was done, 
Five gallant Christian ships the battle fought and won.’ 


Of 
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Of the minor poems published in this volume we catinot 


speak much in commendation: but one specimen, on the 
Comet of 1819, will not be unfavorable. 


‘ Ethereal splendor ! thy erratic wing, 
Again, hath sped thee to us, and again, 
In after-time, shall bear thee to our sphere, 
Our perfect admiration — tranc’d we pause 
O’er thy lone light so lovely, and so mild, 
So placidly in silver glory beaming — 
Thou art too beautiful to be a sign 
Of death or devastation, yet the voice 
Of our dark, troublous, spirits, hails thee such: 
To their distorted vision thou appear’st 
Charg’d with dire fate — in ominous array, 
Thy halo splendors redden on their sight. 
They are the mén would ride thy burning wing, 
Urge thy hot course, and bid thee on, to ruin. 
Fair, mildest Comet! bright, benignant fire ! 
Welcome in peace to this our nether sky ! 
Welcome, thrice welcome! thron’d in majesty, 
Smile on‘us yet awhile, and ere, afar, 
Into the depths of space again recall’d, 
To walk th’ unbounded heav’ns, ’mid other spheres, 
Where other suns have centre, other orbs 
Revolve in harmony to that first motion 
Which regulates all space, oh! hear our pray’rs, 
And shed one passing blessing on our heads.’ 


We fear that some of the remarks, which have been ex- 
torted from us by a rigid sense of our critical duty, will not 
be pleasing to Mr. Jones: but our misfortune is the ordinary 
fate of those who speak their opinion ; and, as Mr. Jones is a 
scholar, he will probably recollect the following lines quoted 
in Athenseus, which forcibly describe how ungrateful an 
office it is, on some occasions, to utter honestly what we think. 
Ei wey Gedow tarnies ex o tvgoave. 
Ei d¢ eupenvw te o'ex TaArndes Code. 





Art. XIII. Journal of a Tour in France, in the Years 1816 and 
1817. By Frances Jane Carey. 8vo. pp.520. 14s. Boards. 
Taylor and Hessey. 1823. 


Nome new can be expected from a new journal of a 
tour in France: but it may be occasionally useful to 
revive old impressions ; and, as something is generally con- 
tributed by one traveller which another has omitted, we are 
not inclined to discourage publications, even on this stale 
and exhausted subject. Mrs. Carey, moreover, writes with 
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ood sense and judgmerit, and many of her rémarks evirice 
eanideneite peneti also and acuteness. The following is an 
accurate description of Tour's, a city much chosen for: resi- 
dence by the English; dnd it may on that account be useful 


to peruse Mrs. Carey’s observations on its climate, society, 
&c. &c. : 


‘ The situation of Tours is low, but the town appears to great 
advantage from the'entrance over the bridge into the Rue Royale, 
which is one of the finest streets in France. The houses are built 
of white stone, and are large, handsome, and uniform. It is paved 
with flat stones, and a broad space left on each side for people to 
walk upon, which is not a common case; for im most places pedes- 
trians are obliged to keep in the middle of the street, as the edges 
are subject to receive a variety of articles from the windows above, 
and are, besides, full of lumber, of mechanics at work, or of chil- 
dren at play. 

‘ The streets in the old part of the town are narrow, and the 
houses high. No magnificent public edifices appear, to impress 
the mind with an image of ancient grandeur, and yet Tours was 
the favourite place of residence of several of the kings of France ; 
and the palace of Plessis les Tours, standing in a low situation, at 
the distance of a quarter of a mile from the town, still remains. 
But far from filling the imagination with ideas of the pomp and 
circumstance of courts, this house, built with brick, and with small 
windows, is so very mean and homely in appearance, that one finds 
some difficulty in believing that it evet could have been the abode 
of royalty. Louis XI., of wicked memory, spent much of his time 
in it. During his last illness, the walls were defended with iron 
spikes, and only one wicket left in the court, to admit those who 
came to the palace. This single entrance still remains, but the 
spikes are gone. Louis XI. died in 1481, and gave a proof of his 
penetration and soundness. of judgment, by the choice he made 
of a regent; he appointed his eldest daughter, Anne, lady of 
Beaujeu, to that office, under the title of governess. She was a 
woman of high endowments; and though young, being then only 
in her twenty-second year, well qualified to discharge the im- 
portant trust. She governed France, during the minority of her 
brother, Charles VIII., with a steadiness, vigour, and wisdom, that 
would have done credit to the ablest of its kings. 

‘ In the palace of Plessis, Henry III. held his court, when nego- 
tiating a treaty with the King of Navarre, afterwards Henry iv. 
The two kings met in the pleasure-grounds on the opposite side of 
the river, about two miles below the bridge, on a knoll shaded 
with trees, and there the treaty was signed. This favoured knoll 
is an object of beauty to the surrounding country, and its summit 
commands a lovely prospect. To the west the eye traces the 
course of the Loire as far as the sight can reach; to the east it 
rests on a more bounded scene, terminated by the bridge, the 
town, and the beautiful towers of the cathedral. There are few 
more elegant specimens of Gothic architecture than the.cathedral ; 
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and it escaped uninjured from the devastations of the revolu- 
tionists, whilst the church of St. Martin fell by their destructive 
hands.. St. Martin was the tutelar saint of Tours, and much 
honoured throughout the kingdom: his church was the largest in 
France; and his shrine was enriched with the offerings of kings 
and nobles. Louis XI. enclosed it with a railing of silver, which 
Francis I. contrived, by some means or other, to appropriate to 
his own use; substituting, in its stead, one of baser metal. Of the 
body of this church not one stone is now left upon another: two 
of its towers remain; and the distance between them marks the 
great extent of space the building occupied. 

‘ Tours, according to popular tradition, was so named from the 
great number of towers on the ramparts: the only one remaining 
stands near the quay, and is that where the young Duc de Guise 
was confined when his father and uncle were assassinated by the 
command of Henry III., and from which he made his escape after 
three years’ imprisonment. 

‘ An old history of Tours mentions, that the town was origm- 
ally built with twelve gates, in imitation of Jerusalem, as described 
by St. John in the book of Revelation. In more recent times one 
of its entrances was called the Gate of Hugo; and the Calvinists, 
from always passing through it to their private meetings, which 
were held in that quarter, obtained the name of Hugonots in the 
year 1560. 

‘ The province of Touraine is highly extolled, and is called by 
the French themselves the garden of France. Its principal fea- 
ture of beauty is the Loire: this great river, which rises in the 
mountains of the Cevennes, after flowing through the Bourbonois. 
and the Nivernois, to Orleans, pursues its course to Angers, in a 
narrow flat valley, bounded on each side by a ridge of low hills, 
and varying in width from two to five miles, the river approaching 
sometimes to one ridge and sometimes to the other, as it sweeps 
along.. Formerly, in rainy seasons, its waters spread over the 
whole of the intervening space; and near Angers, where the valley 
widens to a considerable extent, the overflowing of the Loire oc- 
casioned great damage to the country, making it a perfect swamp. 
In the year 809, Louis le Debonnaire, son of Charlemagne, passing 
through Angers, the inhabitants represented to him the mischief 
they suffered from these frequent inundations ; and he formed the 
plan of raising a great dam on the north bank of the river, to keep 
it within bounds, directed his son Pepin, King of Aquitaine, to send 
a skilful engineer to overlook the work, and encouraged the in- 
habitants in the undertaking, by granting them great privileges. 
It does not, however, appear to have been proceeded in so far as. 
to answer entirely the end proposed, till Henry IIL, King of Eng- 
land, Compte d’ Anjou, undertook its completion. He obliged his 
troops to labour with the inhabitants, allowed them exemptions 
from military duties, and other immunities, to stimulate their exer- 
tions, and at length finished this great work. In the reign of 
Philip of Valois the mound was repaired, paved on the top, and 
formed into a public road, and such it continues to be to this day: 
it 
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it is called Charlemagne’s Causeway, though the credit of first 
projecting it belongs properly to his son Louis. 

‘ The valley is cultivated through its whole length like a gar- 
den; rich meadows are interspersed with fields of wheat, French 
beans, and other products, and intersected with rows of willows, 
The ridges on each side are covered with vineyards, villages, 
towns, and single houses; so that the number of habitations which 
have the general appearance of comfort and prosperity creates a 
degree of astonishment in the mind of the traveller. No alter- 
ation has taken place in the face of the country since the year 
1802, when we descended the Loire in a boat from Orleans to 
Nantes; and I conclude it was, if possible, in a still more flourish- 
ing state in the year 1777, from the account given by the Emperor 
of Germany, Joseph II. (brother of the unfortunate Marie An- 
toinette), who made a tour through France incognito, taking the 
title of Count of Falkeinstern. He said, on his return to Paris, 
that nothing in his whole journey had struck him so much as the 
causeway on the bank of the Loire, and the number of towns, 
churches, villages, religious establishments, noble mansions, and 
farm-houses, which extended on the north border of the Loire, 
from Tours to Angers, and formed almost a street of nearly ninety 
miles in length. : 

‘ Tours is built in a flat valley on the south border of the 
Loire, and is secured from its incursions by a mound; but the 
country behind the town is subject to be flooded by the river 
Cher, which runs for a considerable way almost parallel with 
the Loire, at the distance of nearly two miles, and afterwards 
joins it.’ 

In Mrs. Carey’s remark on the unnatural practice of swad- 
dling infants, we perceive much good sense. 


‘ We stopped to bait our horses at Chateauneuf, an old strag- 
gling town. It being Sunday, and the weather fine, the inhabitants 
were sitting at their doors, with their children playing round them, 
and the infants lying on their knees all swaddled. I took one of 
three months old in my arms; it feit like a well-stuffed bundle, 
but its face looked healthy and lively, in spite of the unnatural and 
unwholesome confinement of its poor little body and limbs. _Per- 
haps in our rage for liberating our children from their bondage, 
we may have discarded too much; the thin loose clothing in which 
they are exposed to the air does not sufficiently protect them 
against the changes of the atmosphere, and in consequence they 
are perpetually catching cold. Nay, the dress of our children who 
are four or five years old is better calculated to display their per- 
sons than to keep them warm. Their arms, necks, backs, and 
bosoms being entirely bare, like the little Loves and Graces on 
the stage, they are in danger of catching cold even in passing 
from one hot room to another. The French ladies express their 
surprise at the half-nakedness of the English children, who arrive 
in swarms with their parents to settle amongst them. If our girls, 
as well as boys, were clad in warmer and stronger clothing, they 
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might be suffered to run about in the open air without fear of in- 
jury either to their: health or to their frocks, and might almost live 
out of doors; which would: probably prevent their falling victims « 
to that sickly nervous delicacy to which English women are so 
prone.’ 


Lyons has been often described ; but the subsequent passage 
may suggest a few useful hints as to the chief subjects of 
curiosity in its vicinity : 

‘ There are many remains of Roman architecture in the vicinity 
of Lyons. In the suburb of St. Irénée, where the original town 
stood, which was burnt in the reign of Nero, several arches are 
perfect of an aqueduct, constructed by Anthony to supply the 
troops of Julius Czsar with water, from the small river Furens. 
This aqueduct may be traced by numerous vestiges between four 
and five leagues; and within a few miles of Lyons a row of several 
noble arches is still in a state of great preservation. A church is 
built on the summit of Mont Fourviéres, from the ruins of a monu- 
ment erected by Trajan, called Forum Vetus, and in old French, 
For Viel, which is now changed into Fourviéres. Not far distant 
is the site of the palace where Germanicus was born. A monastery 
took its place; and that is now converted into an hospital for 
lunatics; and the building is so extremely ugly and conspicuous, 
that it is a blot in the scenery of this delightful hill, which, 
covered with woods, gardens, chateaux, and vineyards, the church 
of Fourviéres on its highest point, and the venerable cathedral at 
its base, forms a border of matchless beauty to the Sadne. Several 
streets lead from the bank of the river to the brow of this hill, but 
the ascent is very steep and laborious. The view it commands of 
Lyons, its rivers, and surrounding country, is bounded by the 
Alps, which appear in the horizon like the white and massive 
clouds * charged with Jove’s thunder.” 

‘ We had remarked on our journey a great difference in the 
temperature of the air after we had left the mountains of Tarare 
behind us. At Lyons, on Sunday, the 29th of September, the 
heat was so oppressive, that we did not venture to walk out in the 
middle of the day; but it did not prevent the natives from enjoy- 
ing their usual promenade. Our windows opened to a street, 
leading from the Bellecour to the bridge over the Rhone, and we 
were amused by observing the crowd passing that way to their 
favourite walk, the Broteaux, on the other side of the river. The 
street was thronged most part of the day. In the evening, when 
others were beginning to return, we set out; some were still going, 
and we soon found ourselves in the midst of the concourse, with 
just convenient space to walk in, for there was no confusion or 
jostling ; and we proceeded a mile without room to stir to the 
get or to the left, when finding that we had not reached the 
place of rendezvous, we turned back, with the same allowance of 
space to the end of our walk. We halted on the centre of the 
bridge, to take a view of the myriads of people who filled the 
road each way as far as we could see, and who appeared to have 
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left their cares at home; for they all looked cheerful, and were 
decently dressed. We went a day or two afterwards, to ascertain 
what attractions the Broteaux possessed, and found, besides walks 
between rows of trees, a number of little public gardens, with seats 
and bowers, where refreshments of fruit and lemonade might be 
purchased. The trees bestow but a scanty shade, as they have 
been planted since the Revolution, when the ancient wood was 
cut down. Here and there one giant tree escaped the general 
massacre, and remains, a noble specimen of the shade-giving pha- 
lanx which perished by its side. The nearest way from the tewn 
is over a very handsome wooden bridge, Pont Morand; but a toll 
of a sou is demanded .of every passenger; so that the Sunday 
throng prefer going round by the stone bridge near the Belle- 
cour. 

‘ The famous Roman shield, curiously ornamented with figures, 
representing part of the history of Scipio, was found under one of 
the arches of this bridge, by some fishermen, who accidentally dis- 
covered it in the sand. It was given to Louis XIV., and is now 
deposited in the Museum of the Botanic Garden at Paris, : 

‘ Besides a stand. of very excellent hackney-coaches at Lyons, 
a number of other carriages, called carrioles, constantly ply in the 
streets. They are nearly as large as a coach, and within have a 
sort of platform, round which the company sit ; some looking out 
of the windows before, some out of the large door-cases on each 
side, having their feet supported in a basket fastened on the out- 
side of the carriole. Though these carriages will hold five or six 
persons, they are generally drawn by one horse, and are often 
driven by women. The women here not only fill the situation of 
coachmen, but likewise that of boatmen. All the pleasure-boats 
on the Sadne are under their management. This branch of trade 
is, I believe, secured to them by charter; at all events, they are 
in possession of it by custom. These boat-women sit in groups at 
needle-work on the quay, to be ready when called. One day, on 
our inquiring for a boat to convey us to L’Isle Barbe, five or six of 
them jumped up in a moment to offer their services. A gentle- 
man of our party fixed on a very handsome woman, who demanded 
three francs, ten sous, for the fare; and he whispered her that he 
gave her ten sous more than the others had asked, because she 
was so much prettier than the rest. He maintained afterwards 
that she was better pleased with the compliment than with the 
money: but I believe the woman had more wit in this instance 
than he gave her credit for. She rowed us with skill and dexterity 
about two miles up the river to this celebrated island. It is men- 
tioned in Guillon’s “« Tableau de Lyon,” that Charlemagne was so 
delighted. with its beauty when he visited an abbey there, that he 
conceived the scheme of retiring from the world to this charmi 
spot; and was so determined to put his plan in execution (which 
however he never did), that he collected an excellent library for 


his own use, which, as well as the abbey itself, was burnt by the 
Calvinists in the year 1562.’ | 
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We might be justly accused of flattery, if we spoke of this 
volume with exaggerated commendation: but it is on the 
whole agreeably written; and any traveller who pursues the 
same route, viz. from Cherbourg to Tours, Lyons, Avignon, 
Marseilles, Montpelier, Bourdeaux, Rochelle, to ‘Tours 
again, thence to Clermont, Lyons, Geneva, and from Geneva 
to Paris, will find many notices weil worth his attention, as 
to the state of the roads, the most eligible routes, and the 
distances from place to place, &c. &c. 





Art. XIV. A Practical Treatise on the Bath Waters, tending 
to illustrate their beneficial Effects in Chronic Diseases ;_parti- 
cularly in Gout, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Lead-colic, Indiges- 
tion, Biliary Affections, and Uterine and Cutaneous Diseases ; 
confirmed by Cases. Containing likewise a brief Account of 
the City of Bath, and of the Hot Springs. By Joseph Hume 


. Spry, Surgeon, &c. 8vo. pp. 439. 13s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1822. 


[HE elegant mythology of the Greeks and Romans ascribed 
to each river, and each fountain, its peculiar god or 
nymph; and our Catholic ancestors, perhaps in imitation of 
the antient heathens, placed every copious source of water 
under the patronage of some saint. If, however, the foun- 
tain exhaled any penetrating odor, or possessed a high tem- 
perature, it then became the object of unusual regard, and 
even of veneration: this deviation from the general] course of 
nature seeming to rude minds the effect of some special inter- 
position of the Divine power. Under the influence of such 
sentiments, it is not difficult to comprehend why potent 
virtues should at one time have been attributed to fountains, 
that are now remembered only on account of the sainte 
names by which they are still distinguished. 
We freely admit the medicinal value of mineral waters and 
thermal fountains: but we humbly conceive that the advance- 
ment of knowlege has enabled us to form a more correct 
estimate of the real benefit to be derived from their use, than 
any which we can hope to discover by a reference to the ear- 
lier records of medicine. We are very far, therefore, from 
joining with Mr. Spry in deploring the comparative neglect 
into which the waters of Bath have of late years fallen: for 
we are convinced that this has not arisen from envy, or 
malice, or from a wilful blindness to their efficacy, but: has re- 
sulted from a knowlege of the multitude of invalids who have 
resorted to Bath without receiving any benefit by its waters; 
as well as from those improvements in the art of medicine, 
which enable us to procure for invalids many of the benefits 
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to be derived from the Bath waters, without removing them 
from their homes. It seems, therefore, unreasonable to claim 
again for the waters of Bath that high estimation, in which 
they were held in the less improved periods of British medi- 
cine, and which they have lost in consequence of the advance- 
ment of medical science and the general diffusion of knowlege. 
Had Mri. Spry been enabled to furnish us with as strong tes- 
timony of their value from modern physicians, as that which 
he has found in the writings of Guidot, Oliver, and Pierce, 
he would not have had recourse to their quaint and now obso- 
lete documents; and when he appeals to the experience of 
ages, in proof of the efficacy of the Bath waters, as this ex- 
perience becomes year after year more matured, and its con-— 
clusions more accurate, he ought to take the last result, as it 
exists in the present day, to be the true measure of the value 
of his favorite remedy. We sincerely believe that the Bath 
waters will retain, as long as they keep their warmth, a con- 
siderable degree of celebrity : but those persons, we conceive, 
are the most likely to injure that reputation who estimate 
their value inordinately high, and attempt (like this author) 
to hold them up to view as ” containing some unknown sana- 
tive principle, which vanishes before the test of the chemist, 
and which is manifested only by the wondrously restorative 
powers of this gift of Providence, ‘ this real pool of Beth- 
esda.’ (P. 436.) 

Although we have found it incumbent on us to resist what 
we consider as the unwarrantable demands of Mr. Spry, we 
gladly bear testimony to the other merits of his publication. It 
contains a rather full and amusing history of the city of Bath, 
and the progress of the celebrity of its waters ; ; an account of 
their chemical analysis; a statement of the present accom- 
modations at Bath, for bathing, pumping, and drinking the 

waters; and, lastly, a sketch of the most approved modes of 
administering the waters, and of the numerous diseases in 
which they have been said to prove useful. The propriety of 
this expression will be readily understood, at least by the 
medical reader, when we state that tic doulouteux, chorea, 
and dropsy, are admitted by Mr. Spry into the list of these 
diseases. 

On the external use of the Bath waters, we would remark 
that some part of their influence may be justly ascribed to the 
exercise used by the invalids while in the bath, and to the great 
height from which the water of the pump falls on the patient. 
We have no doubt that, were hot baths and pumps, on the 
same grand scale, to be constructed in any part of the coun- 
try, they would be found to possess an efficacy nearly if not 
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altogether equal to that which is manifested by the Bath waters, 
The expence attending any such scheme, however, will always 
prove an obstacle to its adoption; and the difficulty is the less 
to be regretted because we now possess, in the improved 
vapor-bath, an agent of perhaps greater sanative power than 
that of any thermal spring in the world. 

In considering the zmternal use of the Bath waters, it must 
be admitted that a great part of the beneficial effects ascribed 
to them is the result of the preparatory measures adopted 
before the patient is allowed to commence their use; to a 
removal from the anxieties of business; and to that regular 
and quiet mode of life by which their successful employment is 
always accompanied. ‘That they do possess a certain efficacy 
altogether independent of these particulars, we will not here 
attempt to dispute: but we are inclined to think that the same 
quantity of water, heated to the same temperature, and 
imbibed under similar auxiliary circumstances, would be 
found to exhibit a corresponding, if not an equal healing 
power, in gout, stone, and those other diseases in which the 
drinking of the Bath waters has ever been accounted most 
efficacious. 

The work of Mr. Spry will be found an useful book of 
reference by medical men at a distance from Bath, who may 
be consulted as to the propriety of patients making trial of its 
waters; and we have no doubt that it will amuse and interest 
many of those amateur invalids who love to dwell on their 
chronic ailments, and the modes of removing them. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1824. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 15. My Note-Book for 1822; or, the Agricultural Question; 
a Satirical Poem. By Wilfred Woodfall, Esq., Author of «“ My 
Note-Book ; or, Sketches from the Gallery of St. Stephen’s.” 
12mo. 6s. Boards. Whittakers. 1823. 

This little volume is one of those ephemeral flies which we oc- 
casionally embalm in our amder. It possesses just sufficient liveli- 
ness and humor to give it a passing interest, andno more. The 
peculiarities in style and pronunciation of several of the members 
are caught with some address, and a tolerable caricature is pro- 
duced. Par exemple: 


‘ L—thbr—dge stands up, and so does Colonel D—v—s ; 
Each seems to call out utrum horum mavis ? 
But lo! the man of Somerset obtains | 
The Sp—k—tr’s sanction and th’ arena gains. 
Tis 
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"Tis very odd — nay, marvellously strange, 

How prone are even the steadiest men to change, 
When their own int’rest is the test to try 

The firm adherence of their constancy. 

Sir Tom once mov’d Sir Francis to the Tower, 
For daring to impugn a certain power * ; 

But now Sir Tom will radically rank 

Among the staunch supporters of Sir Frank. 

‘¢ Sir,” cries Sir Tom, * I’ve heretofore upheld 

A system which in my belief excell’d 

All other systems in the whole creation, 

Fram’d and.contriv’d to make a happy nation ; 
But now, I find, Sir, — find it to my cost, —, 
That while my thoughts, in admiration lost, 

Saw nothing but perfection in each part, 
Corruption foul was at the very heart. (Hear, hear !} 
Our Ministers, to serve the basest ends, 

Have sacrific’d their most devoted friends. 
Impell’d by some iniquitous design, 

The landed int’rest they have left to pine, 

And rais’d all other int’rests in its place, 

To their own black, indelible disgrace. ( Chee) 
Sir, if the men whose stake is in the Jand 

Will not unite and make a powerful stand 

Against the men who now direct the helm, 
Destruction must the whole of them o’erwhelm. 
Sir, what protection has the farmer now ? 

Why, none at all, as all men must allow. 

Can he, with prices daily getting lower, 

Hold competition with the foreign grower ? 

‘Tis worse than downright madness to suppose it — 
The thing’s impossible — the market shews it. 

In what condition must the nation be, 

When there are found so many men like me, 
With idle, useless, lost, neglected acres, — 

The tenants fled, and none to become takers ? — 
But whence this ruin ? — Ministers can tell; 

The baneful cause they doubtless know right well. 





‘* It cannot be forgotten that the Somersetshire Baronet was 
the person who moved that the Westminster Baronet should be 
committed to the Tower, for presuming to question the power of 
the House of Commons in a certain notable instance. At that 
period Sir Thomas regarded Sir Francis as a furious agitator, whose 
political creed was to be held in abomination. But times have 
since materially altered: agriculture is no longer the profitable 
pursuit it was during the war, and therefore Sir Thomas, as a great 
landed proprietor, is no longer an ultra-loyalist. Nor has he been 
content with merely abjuring his former opinions: he has abso- 
lutely become a radical, and is now among the first to cry out for 
reform. What a consistent loyalist! what a disinterested patriot !’ 
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Sir, any man, except an idiot born, 

Who only looks at th’ import price of corn, 

Must be convinc’d that Ministers have shewn 

All other states more favour than their own. 

The grievance, Sir, of which I most complain, 

Is the low duty laid on foreign grain ; 

A duty which gives foreigners the power 

To inundate our market ev’ry hour. 

Yet Ministers are obstinately bent 

On keeping up this source of discontent ; 

Because, forsooth, our fiscal regulations 

Must not be too severe for other nations ! 

The argument is futile and absurd ; 

It might be answer’d in a single word — 

The word “ taxation !”"— Th’ English nation pays 
More taxes than the universe could raise. 

No where on earth a people can we see 

Oppressed with burdens in the same degree. 

Then how, I ask, do Ministers expect, 

While only foreign int’rests they protect, 

That British int’rests possibly can thrive ? 

They are the most un-British men alive. (Hear, hear !} 
The remedy which I'd at.once apply, 

Is to lay on an import-tax so high, 

That foreign corn, except in time of need, 

Should be excluded ; why should Britons feed 

On any bread not made from their own grain ? 
They never ought to do so, I maintain ; 

Save when the harvest is too poor and scant 

To meet the urgent calls of pressing want. 
Moreover, Sir, with one decisive blow, 

We should strike off those imposts, which we know 
Must always keep the landed int’rest down; 

(Hear, hear! from C-r-w-n, G—ch, and D-n-s Br-wn.) 
But this great end can never be achiev’d, 

‘Lill better maxims here shall be receiv’d; 

Till boroughs, which disgrace the King’s dominions, 
- Shall cease to send us ministerial minions. (Cheers.)’ 


Art.16. Ferdinand the Seventh ; or, a Dramatic Sketch of the 
recent Revolution in Spain. Translated from the Spanish of 
Don Manuel Sarratea. 8vo. pp. 260. Ten Shillings, Boards. 
Sherwood and Co. 1823. 

Instead.of being a translation, this drama appears to be a most 
original production, and on that score may bear a comparison 
with any in our language. It possesses neither meaning nor 
metre, and is altogether of a most perplexing character. If any 
person had attempted to turn the Spanish revolution into ridicule, 
he could scarcely have rendered the history of it into meaner 
doggrel; and yet we believe that the author of this drama is a 
well-disposed Liberal. By what measure, however, he meted out 


his: syllables into such blank verse as the following, is to us an 
inexplicable mystery : 
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« The reports of the civil authorities, 
Laid before the council, referring to 
The turbulent manifestations of 
The soldiery, determined it at once; 
That in trying emergency, and state 
Of public affairs, momentous, as that 
Of present existence, the character of 
Don Manuel Freré, best adapted 
Him to the chief command, in order to 
Secure allegiance and the firm support 
Of all the army, yet devoted to 
The cause of loyalty.’ (P. 128.) 


This is a fair specimen. 

We must add that the notes are of a rather better character, 
and the documents given in them affurd some information and 
amusement. 


Art.17. Zhe Discarded Son, a Tale; and other Rhymes. By 
Charles Barwell Coles, Esq. 12mo. (Printed on Pink-colored 
Paper.) 3s. Boys. 1823. . 

If good intentions were a valid plea in the court of Apollo 
against an indictment for writing bad verses, it is possible that 
Mr. Coles might be acquitted: but, on a reference to “ The Code 
Poetical,” we find that such an excuse is untenable, because there 
is nothing to prevent a didactic writer from clothing his homily in 
plain prose. In all the good precepts which Mr. C. inculcates, we 
most sincerely coincide: but the value of them is certainly dimi- 
nished by the circumstance of their being conveyed in rhyme. 
The following lines on military punishments contain a curious 
mixture of truth and insubordination, and will give an adequate 
idea of the writer’s talents : 


‘ Thou demon, War! among thy curses bring, 
Born to command, the nicely powder’d* thing, 
Whose tongue, with blasphemy and folly fraught, 
Proclaims his pow’r unmerited and bought: 
By him condemn’d, the lowly private grieves, 
And lash on lash his quiv’ring flesh receives ; 
Some small neglect his military crime, 

In privates guilt, in officers sublime. 

Or, if th’ oblivious malt his comrades quaff, 
(E’en slavery unbends, may sometimes laugh,) 
Trial, disgrace, and punishment await 

This boast of messes, triumph of the great. 

‘ Three-bottle heroes! as ye bumpers throw 
Down your commission’d throats, and plan a row ; 
Cheer’d by your Colonel, he “ no heel-taps” cries, 
“« No day-light,” — round the heady black-strap flies : 
Can ye, to-morrow, as grave judges sit _ 

On crimes that your own practices acquit ? 





* This is quite out of date. 
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‘ And you, great Sir! whose noble birth and purse 
Give privilege to be ’mong blockheads worse, 
Can you, with steady voice, such sentence read, 
And baw] “ attention” to your own true meed ? 
Can you inflict, to your own errors blind, 
Torture for errors of the self-same kind ? 
View thy parch’d lip, thy face, thy redden’d sight, 
Hot from the fierce debauch of yesternight, 
And judge with mercy; make not pain thy sport, 
Stay thy rash hand — the pow’r of man is short.’ 


Art. 18. Poetical Memoirs. The Exile, a Tale. By James 
Bird, Author of ‘“‘ The Vale of Slaughden,” &c. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1823. 

That, if we have read much better poetry than these Poetical 
Memoirs, we have also read much worse, is the utmost which we 
feel justified in saying in their favor. Occasionally, Mr. Bird writes 
in a pleasing style, and with considerable feeling ; as the following 


stanzas from his Memoirs, which are in the ottava rima form, will 
shew : 


‘ ’Tis sweet to wander on the lonely shore, 
When all around is silent, and at rest, 
Save the wind’s whistle, and the billow’s roar, 
Or sea-bird screaming from her rocky nest ; 
While moon and stars a flood of splendour pour, 
That gilds the rock, the shore, the wave’s white crest, 
And glittering bark that sails majestic by, 
Her couch the wave — her canopy the sky! 


‘ T love the sacred stillness of the night, 
When her fair queen leads forth the host of heaven ; 
Then all is peace — the soul’s unclouded light 
Burns with ethereal flame; and then are given 
Thoughts that refine the spirit, and excite 
The hope that is immortal ; and the leaven 
Of earth is purified ; then joy and love 
Beam forth, serenely as the orbs above.’ 


The ‘ Exile’ is a northern story of the ninth century, written 
when the author was ‘ in his teens.’ The subsequent lines depict 


the banished man, and introduce the Geysers, or hot-springs of 
Iceland. 


‘ Far in the north, on that dark isle of fire, 
Whose rocks long echoed to the Runic lyre ; 
There, ere the bard had raised its earliest fame, 
Or native hero gloried in its name; 

There, sternly musing o’er the wrongs he felt, 
And nursing hopes of future vengeance, dwelt 
The banished man ! — Around him billows roar, 
The bleak rock frowns upon the bleaker shore ; 
The vulture hov’ring o’er her craggy peak, 
Above him screams, and whets her thirsty beak, 
Then restless, dips it in the foaming flood, 
And screams more dreadful, for — it is not blood! 
16 Aloft 
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Aloft a dark volcano flames, and throws 

Its burning lava o’er the hissing snows, 

While near him roars the Geyser, spouting high 

Its foaming waters, boiling to the sky ; 

Swift o’er the rocks wild, livid meteors glare, 

And bursting fire-balls hiss along the air ; 

Beneath him yawn unnumbered clefts, dark, deep, 
Where the winds howl, and where the billows sweep 
Through vaulted caves, like whirlwinds rushing past, 
Each maddening wave more maddening than the last! 
While fire, and snows, and winds, and waters mock 
The shuddering Exile of the Jonely rock ! 


POLITICS. 


Art. 19. Essays on Money, Exchanges, and Political Economy, 
showing the Cause of the Fluctuation in Prices and of the 
Depreciation in the Value of Property of late Years ; also ex- 
plaining the Cause of the deranged and distressed State of the 
Country since the Peace in 1814, and pointing out the safest, 
speediest, and easiest Method of removing the same. By Henry 
James, Author of an Inquiry into the distressed State of the 
Country, and Considerations on the Bank-restriction Act. 8vo. 
pp. 216. Hunter. 

The labor of reviewers is well known to be often more a duty 
than a pleasure, and our examination of Mr. James’s essays proved 
no exception to this remark; for, with every disposition to do 
justice to his productions, we are compelled to class them in that 
long list of dry and obscure publications which the bullion- 
question has called forth. A cursory inspection shewed us that 
they were far from fulfilling the promise of their title; and we 
should probably have allowed them to remain unnoticed on our 
shelves, had not they been mentioned in the House of Commons, 
during a financial debate in June last, in a manner calculated to 
draw on them a share of the public attention. The pamphlet con- 
sists of two essays, each composed for the most part of historical 
matter, viz. of accounts of the state of our coin at various periods 
since the fourteenth century, and of the successive debasements 
made in it by our monarchs. In what manner, it may be asked, 
does Mr. James make facts of so remote a date bear on the cur- 
rency-question of the present day? He argues that, when viewed 
together with other considerations, they supply arguments for the 
charge that ministers acted unadvisedly in returning to cash-pay- 
ments, without making an allowance in favor of tenants on lease, 
debtors on mortgage, and others whose burdens, being payable in 
money, became unavoidably augmented in proportion to a rise in 
the value of the currency. Mr. J. allows the question to have 
been full of difficulty, but insists (Essay ii. p.153.) that, of two 
evils, the less would have been to enact that the guinea should 
continue to represent (as it did in 1813) twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight shillings of our current-money ; and that all debtors should 
se authorized to discharge their responsibility at that rate of cal- 
cwation. 
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The recent troubles in Spanish America, and particularly in 
Mexico, have interfered in‘some degree with the working of the 
mines, and lessened the annual supply of specie. ‘To prevent a 
continuance of this suspension, a few steam-engines are, we un- 
derstand, at present on the passage from this country across the 
Atlantic, for the purpose of working off the water, in the same 
way as in the coal-mines of our northern counties, or in the cop- 
per and tin-mines of Cornwall. Without undertaking to compute 
the expence and difficulty of conveying machinery to such a dis- 
tance, or of keeping it in repair in a country which offers so few 
facilities for iron-work, there seems little doubt that the direct 
consequence will be an increase of the quantity of specie brought 
to Europe ; and this consideration leads to the interesting question 
whether such augmented import is likely to lower the value of 
silver, or whether the increase of population, so remarkable in the 
present age, will have the effect of extending the demand in pro- 
portion, and preventing any general rise in the price of commodi- 
ties. This enigma we do not undertake to solve: but Mr. James 
expresses an opinion (p. 179.) that prices will not be affected ; and 
that the increase of population, the extension of trade, and the 
demand for plate and ornamental furniture, will, in all probability, 
counterbalance the augmented supply from the mines. 

We have now given two examples of this author’s mode of 
reasoning ; and gladly should we enlarge on other passages, if 
they would enable us to present his labors in a favorable view to 
our readers: but we have seldom seen a production that was less 
digested, or that stood more in need of the revisal of the writer 
before it was committed to the press. His historical researches as 
to coin, whether applicable or not to existing circumstances, 
would have been interesting, had they been given with care and 
perspicuity: but in their present form they are as unattractive 
as the argumentative passages in which Mr. James controverts the 
opinions of Dr. Copleston, and others, who have bestowed much 
labor on the subject. It is always with regret that we augur un- 
favorably of a work that has evidently cost great pains, and 
has been composed with upright views: but we cannot too often 
remind writers on such difficult subjects as finance, or political 
economy, that nothing but the greatest care and impartiality can 
give permanent interest to their suggestions. 


MEDICINE, &c. 


Art.20. Lhe Utility and Importance of Fumigating Baths illus- 
trated: or, a Series of Facts and Remarks, shewing the Origin, 
Progress, and fina] Establishment (by Order of the French 
Government) of the Practice of Fumigations for the Cure of 
various Diseases of the Joints, &c. &c. By Jonathan Green, 
M.R.C.S. &c. and late Surgeon in the Navy. 8vo. pp. 115. 
Burgess and Hill. 1823. 


Art. 21. Shampooing ; or, Benefits resulting from the Use of the 
Indian Medicated Vapous-Bath, as introduced into this Country 
by S. D. Mahomed, a Native of India, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 197. 
Brighton. 1822. 
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The titles which we have prefixed sufficiently explain the 
objects of both of these publications. Mr.Green, we are happy 
to find, has formed an establishment for the application of vapour, 
both simple and medicated, to the surface of the human bady ; 
and we have no doubt that a remedy now so generally approved 
will secure for his undertaking its merited success. He details, 
in plain and unpretending terms, the origin of this practice, and 
relates from different writers satisfactory proofs of its efficacy. 

The Indian practitioner, on the other hand, has assumed a very 
different attitude: for he is more loud and extravagant in the 
praises of his favorite remedies, but altogether silent as to the 
particular modes of practice which he adopts. The genus to 
which this gentleman belongs may be determined by a perusal of 
the following passage : 

‘ Shampooing is a process which I feel it incumbent on me to 
acknowlege cannot be practised by any person unaccustomed to 
it, or who has not frequently witnessed and been instructed care- 
fully in the operation. Several pretenders have, since my esta- 
blishment has been formed, entered the field in opposition to me, 
who profess to know the art, yet I am sure their zgnorance must 
appear manifest to the world, when it is known friction is applied 
instead of another and less violent action. In the vapour-bathing, 
too, I have my imitators, but the public alone must decide on 
the merit of the copies, by a comparison with the original. The 
herbs with which my baths are impregnated are brought expressly 
from India, and undergo a certain process known only to myself, 
before they are fit for use. The Yurkish bath (which that is 
called I have alluded to, in contradistinction to mine,) is not 
practised in any part of Turkey. When these things are con- 
sidered, I say, it is a pity the public should be deluded by mere 
pretenders, who bring into disrepute by their bungling stupidity 
the legitimate practice of a most useful and beneficial discovery.’ 

That shampooing and the vapour-bath are admirable things, we 
have no doubt: but, if we had any, the exaggerated statements 
which the author has brought forwards would serve rather to 
strengthen than to remove it. Among the martyrs to ‘ crick 

in the neck, lumbago, and hurt thumb,’ who are here enumerated, 
we find the names of many persons of rank, doctors of law and 
of medicine, and even poets: but that shampooing will certainly 
not cure the lameness of the rhyming faculty may be conjec- 
tured from the following lines, presented to the sable operator by 
a lady of rank: 


‘ Two years in agony I past, 
(A sprain was my complaint,) 
Hope long sustain’d me, but at last 
E’en hope itself grew faint. 
In vain I tried the surgeons round, 
No benefit, alas! I found, 
And every hope of cure seem’d vain ; 
But ah! when all beside had fail’d,. 
Thy skill, oh Mahomed, prevail’d, 
Thou mad’st me walk again,’ &c. 
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We understand, however, that Mr. Mahomed’s baths are mucfr 
used at Brighthelmstone, alias Brighton, and with considerable 
benefit — to all parties. 


NOVELS. 


Art.22. Edward Neville; or, the Memoirs of an Orphan. 12mo. 
4 Vols. 1/.8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1823. 

It is very seldom that we feel ourselves compelled to pass a 
sentence of unmingled censure on a novel; for even in the most 
indifferent we can often find sufficient amusement to tranquillize 
in some degree our critical irritation. There appears, indeed, to be 
a species of ingratitude in the total condemnation of a book which 
has perchance beguiled a winter’s evening ; and we are inclined 
to let the present novel escape under this plea, although we 
scarcely derived sufficient entertainment from it to make the 
perusal any thing better than atask. It is a long and dull tale, 
about a number of vulgar and foolish people, and we apprehend 
that it is written by a very young author; who we hope will be 
cautious of repeating his offence. Some parts are, however, of 
a better description, and may perhaps be read with interest : 
as for instance the history of the hero’s campaigns in the Penin- 
sula, which is the best portion of the whole. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 23. Remarks on the North of Spain. By John Bramsen, 
Author of Travels in Egypt, Syria, and Greece; and of Sappho, 
&c. &c. 8vo. 6s. 6d. Boards. Whittakers. 1823. 

This unpretending volume conveys much information on the 
character of the Spaniards, and assists us considerably in tracing 
the causes which led to the restoration of despotism in the Penin- 
sula. It clearly appears that the mass of the people, and more espe- 
cially the peasantry, are so ignorant and bigoted, as to be obviously 
incapable of appreciating the blessings of a free government. 
Had the new constitution remained in operation a few years 
longer, it is probable that a degree of intelligence would have 
been disseminated among all classes of the community, which 
would have rendered every effort to stop the progress of liberal 
ideas unavailing : — but at present the prospect is dark indeed ; 
and this reflection becomes more mournful when we observe the 
many fine qualities which, notwithstanding its degradation, the 
Spanish character still possesses. Numerous proofs of this fact 
will occur to the reader of the ‘ Remarks’ of Mr. Bramsen ; who 
had an excellent opportunity of forming a correct opinion of the 
spirit of the constitutional troops, and the feelings with which they 
were regarded by their countrymen, when he accompanied a con- 
siderable body of them from Bilboa through the Orduna moun- 
tains to Berguenda. In general, the inhabitants appear to have 
been averse from receiving them, although the conduct of the sol- 
diers was exemplary. If the Spanish commanders had remained 
as faithful to their honor and the interests of their country as the 
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soldiers appear to have been, the task of subjugating Spain would 
not have been found so easy. 

We insert with pleasure the following brief account of the good 
qualities of the constitutional troops. 

‘ During the few days I passed in the society of the soldiers, I 
observed that the men, although not well equipped, and though 
they had undergone great fatigues, without regular rations, seemed 
not in the least discontented. If they got a segar and some water 
from a stream, they appeared fully satisfied. If a want of disci- 
pline is apparent, it is with the subalterns towards the superior 
officers, and by no means among the privates. I observed another 
good trait of the soldiers, that, although the peasants in the vil- 
lages received them coldly, and often withheld their provisions, 
either from a hostile sentiment towards the constitutional cause, 
or from fear of non-payment, they never shewed any evil disposi- 
tion, or committed any outrage upon the persons or property of 
the inhabitants, They generally took a leathern bag (borracha), 
and got it filled with red wine as sour as vinegar; they did not 
appear to wish for meat; bread and cheese, with boiled soup, 
onions, and garlic, forming the substance of their frugal repasts. 
Whenever the soldiers entered a village, or passed a straggling 
house on the road, a woman generally came out with a plate of 
lighted coals, ard stood until every one had lighted his segar. I 
never once saw any insult offered to these females, or heard the 
least expression escape, which might have shocked their modesty,’ 


Art. 24. The last Days of Spain; or, an Historical Sketch of the 
Measures taken by the Continental Powers in order to destro 
the Spanish Constitution. By an Eye-witness. 8vo. 3s. Par- 
tridge. 1823, 

Since the re-establishment of “ the absolute king,” the.causes 
which led to that event have been rapidly developing themselves, 
though we can scarcely as yet expect to receive any impartial 
account of the transactions which ushered in ‘ The last Days of 
Spain.’ The present pamphlet, which is written with as much 
temper as can be expected, professes to give a succinct account 
of the late events in the Peninsula, and is a brief but able expo- 
sition of the views entertained on that subject by the most liberal 
party among the Spanish patriots. The conduct of the late 
ministry is freely arraigned, and not indeed without cause: for a 


‘more fatal selection could not have been made in filling the mast 


important offices of the state, both civil and military. The minis- 
ters surrounded themselves on every side with spies and traitors : 
—the Marquis. of Casa Irujo, whose character even then was 
well understood, was appointed the representative of the consti- 
tutional government at the court of Versailles ; —while Morillo, the 
sanguinary opposer of liberty on another field, and Henry O’Don- 
nell, whose treachery was notorious, were placed at the head of 
the constitutional army. Nothing can palliate so fatal and de- 
structive an error. Nor did the ministry display that energy which 
might be expected in men filling a situation so awfully respon- 
sible. If we may believe the author of this anonymous calle 
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so completely was San Miguel (the minister for foreign affairs) 
deceived by the artifices of the French cabinet, that, in his con- 
fidential communications with his friends, he maintained that the 
Cordon Sanitaire was only what it professed to be, and was not 
calculated to excite the slightest suspicion or the least disgust 
among the friends of liberty. 

We must not, however, forget that the constitutional govern- 
ment had difficulties to encounter, of no ordinary character : viz. 
the mass of the nation passive, if not ill-disposed towards the new 
order of things, —an exhausted treasury, —treachery in their 
ranks, — and a powerful army of foreigners. It is possible that 
‘the period may arrive when the struggle will be carried on under 
more fortunate auspices, and the past will then be an useful lesson. 
We would gladly put confidence in the final paragraph of the 
tract before us : 

‘In reference to the Spanish cause, we will conclude with a 

rediction, of which the authors of so many calamities, will them- 
selves hasten the fulfilment. Their fabric will be ephemeral, be- 
cause it is founded on moral incongruities, on crimes which sap 
the foundation of public happiness, on a division of interests, on 
meanness, and on perfidy. With such allies as these, fatal strokes 
may be inflicted, but the effects are insecure; alarm may be 
created, but strength is not acquired. Let us place in contrast 
to these despicable auxiliaries, public reason, mutual happiness, 
the love of independence, national pride, the irresistible strength 
of opinion, the imperious vigour of necessity, and then decide to 
whom the victory must ultimately belong.’ 


Art. 25. Memoirs of the Life of Don Rafael del Riego. Bya 
Spanish Officer. 8vo. 5s. 6d. Boards. Partridge. . 1823. 

The Canon Riego, brother of Don Rafael, at present resi- 
dent in this country, in a letter addressed to the editor of a 
morning paper has disclaimed al! knowlege of the officer by whom 
these Memoirs purport to be written, and has in strong terms 
denied their correctness; on the other hand, the publisher has 
replied to the Canon, vindicating their authenticity ; and the Canon, 
‘again, has. repeated his fulminations and renewed his anathema. 
We are not aware, however, in what particular points the narrative 
can be incorrect, for in reality it contains little more information 
than the world already possessed with regard to the actions of 
the gallant Riego. A very brief account is given of his life pre- 
vious to the Revolution of 1820, in which he acted so prominent 
a part; and since that period the eyes of all Europe have been 
fixed on “ the hero of Las Cabecas.” It is certainly very desi- 
rable that the public should possess a faithful memoir of Riego, 
whose patriotic virtues in some degree rescue the character of 
Spain from the degradation into which it has sunken; whose 
memory is at once the glory and the disgrace of his country: but 
whose death will, we trust, prove not less useful than his life to 
the cause in which he perished. ‘The blood of Riego may yet 

fructify the seed of freedom. 

A portrait of the General is prefixed to this volume. 

Art. 
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Art.26. A Translation vf all the Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
French Quotations, which occur in Blackstone’s Commentaries 
on the Laws of England ; and also in the Notes of the Editions 
by Christian, Archbold, and Williams. By J. W. Jones, Esq., 
late of Gray’s Inn. $8vo. 9s. Boards. Reader. 1823. 
Surely it is too great an affront to “ the Country Gentlemen” to 

translate the little Greek and easy Latin that occur in Blackstone, 
for their benefit. We think that, in the present diffused state of 
literaure, scarcely a person is to be found, who keeps the Com- 
mentaries in his library for study or reference, and who is incompe- 
tent to translate the quotations with which they are interspersed : 
especially as, for the most part, they are explained by the text, 
to which they only serve as authorities and illustrations. We do 
not say that Mr. Jones has not usually translated the passages 
with the requisite fidelity, but what reader of Sir William Black- 
stone required such helps as these ? 


“ Secundum subjectam materiam.”’—‘ According to the sub- 
ject-matter.’ 

“© Vartute officit.” —‘ By virtue of their office.’ 

“© Durante beneplacito.” —*‘ During pleasure.’ 

“ In anno septimo Regis Johannis.” —<‘ In the seventh year 
of King John.’ 


It must be added, however, that Mr. Jones is not uniformly 
correct. Casus omissi are not ‘ unsettled cases,’ as he translates 
the words, but those cases which were not foreseen by the legis- 
lature when the provision was made. 


Art. 27. Forget Me Not! A Christmas and New Year’s Present 
for 1824. 12mo. 12s. Boards. InaCase. Ackermann. 

It has long been the custom in Germany to publish the Alma- 
nacs, or New Year’s Pocket-books, enriched with light compo- 
sitions in prose and verse by the best writers, and adorned b 
engravings, usually of scenes in those tales. The decorated 
volume before us is an adoption of this plan, and an attempt to 
render such illustrated new year’s gifts acceptable and customary 
to the public of this country: but it does not contain an almanac ; 
and we would suggest the propriety of making such an addition 
to the work in future, even if the usual /zsts and miscellaneous in- 
formation that now occur in our pocket-books be not included. 
In other respects, this is certainly a very elegant souvenir, pleas- 
ingly occupied by tales and poems from the pens of several 
writers who are more or less favorites with English readers, such 
as Messrs. Wiffen, Bernard Barton, Montgomery, &c.: but some of 
the tales are from the German of Kotzebue, or from the French, 
or the Russian. The engravings are twelve in number, and are 
very well executed. Among them are two views of the Gothic 
temple and mausoleum at Claremont, dedicated to the memory of 
the Princess Charlotte, with elegiac lines and an explanatory de- 
Scription ; and it may be new to many as well as pleasing to all 
readers, to know that so elegant and appropriate a tribute has been 
paid to the memory of a princess, who, if she had lived, would 
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probably have been a very popular and beneficial ruler over Old 
England. 
' We transcribe he stanzas on Night, by Mr. Montgomery : 


‘ Night is the time for rest ; 
Bow sweet, when labours close, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful bed ! 


‘ Night is the time for dreams ; 
The gay romance of life, 
When truth that is and truth that seems 
Blend in fantastic strife ; 
Ah! visions less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are! 


‘ Night is the time for toil ; 
‘To plough the classic field, 
Intent to find the buried spoil 
Its wealthy furrows yield ; 
Till all is ours that sages taught, 
That poets sang, or heroes wrought. 


* Night is the time to weep ; 
To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory, where sleep 
The joys of other years ; 
Hopes that were angels in their birth, 
But perish’d young, like things of earth. 


* Night is the time to watch ; 
n ocean’s dark expanse, 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 
The full moon’s earliest glance, 
That brings into the home-sick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 


‘ Night is the time for care ; 
Brooding on hours mis-spent, 
To see the spectre of despair 
Come to our lonely tent, 
Like Brutus, midst his slumbering host, 
Startled by Cesar’s stalwart ghost. 


* Night is the time to muse ; 
Then from the eye, the soul 
Takes flight, and with expanding views, 
Beyond the starry pole 
Descries athwart the abyss of night, 
The dawn of uncreated light. 


‘ Night is the time to pray ; 
Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 
So will his follower do, 
Steal 
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Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And hold communion there with God. 


¢ Night is the time for death ; 
When all around is peace, 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, 
From sin and suffering cease, , 
Think of Heav’n’s blgss, — and give the sign L 
To parting friends : — such death be mine.’ 


The last paper is On the Institution of Posts in general, and on 
the Post-office of Great Britain in particular, which contains some 
curious statements. It closes with the Gross and Net Revenue of 
the Post-office for the Year ending January 5. 1823; viz. General 
Post-office of London, 1,605,227/. — Two-penny Post, 100,739/. 
— Scotland, 184,143/. — Ireland, 52,7911. — Expences, 607,686J. 
Leaving a net revenue of 1,335,214/. — Prodigious ! 


Art. 28. The Graces; or, Literary Souvenir for 1824. 
Boards. Hurst and Co. 

This is another very elegant work, of the same novel kind as 
that which we have mentioned in the preceding article, but with 
several differences. The engravings are only two, but very good ; 
and it contains the months described in verse, with a calendar of 
the flower-garden, —an obituary of celebrated persons, —lists of 
bankers, public offices, &c. — besides tales, poems, and a collection 
of jeux d’esprit. The names of the contributors are not given. 

We shall also in this instance copy one of the poems: 


12mo. 


¢ LoNELINESS. 


‘ The beauty and bloom of the Summer are past, 
And the Sun in his glory decays ; 
A mantle of mist on his morning is cast, 
And his evening is shorn of its rays. 


‘ But transient and cold as he is, we regret 
That his lustre so swiftly 2s done s 
For what star, in the twilight’s pale canopy set, 
Can atone for the loss of the Sun? 


‘ And thus, though with sorrowing fondness we trace 
The shade of each passion that rolls, 
In anger or anguish across the loved face, 
Whose smile was the sun of our souls — 


‘ Yet still there awaits us a heavier blow, 
Oh! ’tis when in unkindness we sever ; 
And we turn to our desolate bosoms, and know 
That there we are lonely for ever !’ 


Among the bons mots, the following is good, if true: 

‘ The Emperor Alexander, during the occupation of Paris, was 
present at the anniversary of one of the hospitals. Plates were 
handed round for contributions, and they were borne by some of 
the patrons’ wives and daughters. The plate was held to the Em- 
peror by an extremely pretty girl. As he gave his Louis d’ors, he 

whispered, 
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whispered, “ Mademoiselle, this is for your bright eyes.” The 
girl courtesied, and presented the plate again. ‘ What,” said the 
Emperor, “ more?” “ Yes, Sire,” said she, “ I now want some- 
thing for the poor.” The Emperor, amused by her ingenuity, 
repeated his donation. ‘Go, go,” said he, “ all your features 
are petitioners.” ’ 
he frontispiece to this volume is an excellent engraving of 

Titian’s famous picture of his daughter, with the casket; and the 
work, like its predecessor, is altogether very handsomely sent 
forth. The Graces are evidently rivals to the Forget Me Not : 
but we shall abstain from comparisons, as we do not forget that 
they are not graceful. 

Is not the title of this publication too identical with that of an 
Allegory by Wieland, mentioned in our Number for November 
last, pe 333.? 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are favored with a letter from Mr. Danby, with reference to 
the conclusion of our account of his ‘“‘ Thoughts,” (Review for 
November last, p. 264.) where we remarked that it was ‘ almost 
profanation to quote Horace as Smart translated him, viz. as if he 
were a prose writer :” on which Mr. D. observes ; ‘ I am fully dis- 

osed to join with you in estimating him as * the most fascinating 
and delightful poet that ever lived ;” and, impressed as I am with 
this feeling, I can only attribute my not having credit given me by 
you for it, to my want of power to do fuller justice to the poet 
whom we both so deservedly admire.’ — We are glad to find that 
there is no difference on this head between our truly respectable 
correspondent and ourselves, and willingly thus state his expres- 
sion of his feelings. 





A communication has reached us from the widow of the late 
Mr. Charles Stothard,. now Mrs. Bray, respecting the review of 
her Tour in Normandy in our last Number ; in which, adverting to 
our remark on verbal inaccuracies, she desires to state that she 
¢ intrusted that work to the revision of a friend; and that, when 
she published the Memoirs of her ‘ late lamented husband,’ her 
‘ eyes were in so seriously disordered a state, that she could but 
little attend to the correction of the press.’ — Our fair correspond- 
ent is inclined to persevere in her remarks on domestic customs in 
Normandy, and on the French character, on the ground of ‘ expe- 
rience ;) and we maintain our objections to them, for the same 
reason. 





Eques Auratus shall have our serious consideration. 





*,* The AppeNnpIx to the preceding volume of the Review is 
published with this Number, and contains accounts of various im- 
portant Foreicn Pupiications ; with the General Title, Table of 
Contents, and Index, for the Volume. 
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